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ABSTRACT 



The report summarizes f indings and accomplishments of 

a 3-year project oh adaptatibh o£_ arts curriculum mater ials for 

elementary handicapped students . Year 1 focused on identifying and 
estimating the efficiency and effectiveness of practitioners^ _ 
judgements regarding the instructional characteristics of materials 
and the adaptation of those materials to special education 
classrooms. The data confirmed the belief that "hands-on" activities 
result in more meaningful learning experiences for the teachers. In 
Year 2, observation of teachers supported the previous year's finding 
that participation in actual classroom trials with curriculum 
materials resulted in greater numbers of and more specific 
recommendations by teachers than participation in introductory or 
in-depth work sessions, in the final year. Year 3^ handbooks on 
adaptability of arts curricula were developed^ and classroom trials 
were conducted in classrooms of students with orthopedic and multiple 
handicaps. Among f ihdihgs_ were that a teain approach in the classroom 
appeared to have a multiplier effect oh adaptations and that single 
adaptations seemed appropriate for many kinds of students^ Appended 
are sample agendas for teacher workshops and examples of project 
products. (CL) 
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PREFAeE 



This final report is a result of a three-year study to refine a process . 

whereby writing curriculum materials and instructional strategies rriight be. . 

adapted for use with handicapped students. The report is divided into eight 
sections: 

I. Background 

Access to Learning for Handicapped Children was a 35-mdnth study conducted to 
make all learning materials accessible to handicapped children. 



II. Design and Analysis 

The project involved a three year design, asking practitioners with varying 
degrees of familiarity with materials, to make judgments about curriculum 
materials relative to their adaptability and to conduct a process by which 
adaptation could be articulated. The adaptation process is articulated in 
the project's final product^ Access to Learning for Ha ndicapped Stude nts:-- , 
Handbook on the Instructional Adaptation Process.. ~ 



III. The Study Group 

Membership in the Study Group expanded throughout the project. This section 
explains the role of the Study Group and the expansion of the grdUp to people 
in the field as they carried out activities for purposes of review, 
evaluation^ and recommendation. 



IV. Field Activities 

Certain field activities that were not an integral part of the reseach_ _ 
Initially^ developed in response to expressed needs of people in the field. 
This section describes these field activities carried out to improve the 
project's final products. 



V. DbcUmentat ion and Dissemination 

Documentation of the project occurred by means o^ technical memoranda 
describing each step of the project and through required project reports and 
products.. Dissemination occurred regularly by means of presentations, 
answered inquiries^ and follow-up reporting to project participants. 
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VI. Implicatibhs for the Tature 



The outcomes of the project are seen to bear on evaluation of an adaptability 
process, cost effectiveness of adaptation^ and. ihservice and. preserviee 
training. Several ideas for consideration of future research are also 
presented. 



VII. Summary 

A successful adaptation process must attend to several salient points, 
outlined here. 



VIII. Appendix ' 

The Appendix includes technical memoranda not included in pre 
reports, and the handbook, and supplementary curriculum guides of 
CEMREL's Aesthetic Education Program materials, along with the original 
teacher guides. 

Throughout the report there are several references to the technical 
memoranda and to the handbook, ^ce ^s to Lea w-v ng for Handicapp ed- 
- Children . All technical memoranda are avai lable on request from CEMREt, 
Inc., 3129 59th Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 



I. BAeKBR0UNB 



A 36-nionth study was conducted to articulate a process by which 
instructional materials could be successfully adapted for use with 
handicapped children. Arts education curricula provided the content for the 
adaptation ordcess to be articulated. At the time the proposal was written 
the rationale for focusing on arts education curricula was four-fold: 

1. The present level of services for the handicapped in the arts and arts 
education was considerably lower than that of their non-handicapped peers. 
The National Committee, Arts for the Handicapped (1975), reported that in 
one state, 85% of the non-handicapped students (K-12) had access to arts 
programs in schools. In another state, less than 1% of the handicapped were 
serviced, while the non-handicapped had virtually full services. Most of 
this lack of access to arts programs can be assumed to be due to a lack of 
curriculum resources targeted for handicapped children, as well as teachers* 
general inability to make curriculum designed for regular students 
appropriate for handicapped populations. 

The National Geriter for Educational Media and Materials for the Handicapped 
(NCEMMH) has identified the desperate need for instructional materials for 
the handicapped. A recent booklet, -Efev^lQplrig_lns-tract_iona1 Materials for 
thp f-ir^hHirappod' Rtiidfilihfig; fnr Prpparing Materials Suitable for Wide 
ais-tr-ibu-t-iw (Belland S Rothehberg, 1973), gives practical advice about 
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searching the fields copyright and product clearance, and production. 
Missing from this advice^ however^ are guidelines for pilot testing, 
evaluation^ and quality control. With the exception of a few programs 
developed by individual teachers or for specific children, no set of 
curriculum resource materials in the arts exists for handicapped childreni 

2. Exposure of handicapped children to the arts can serve to advance the 
acquisition of needed basic skills. Researchers in the field, of arts for 
the handicapped have found strong evidence attesting to the ability of 
children to improve their perceptual skills with the aid of arts 
programs. A study (Neale) conducted in 1954 shdvved that trainable 
mentally retarded children made significant gains in classroom behavior, 
speech, and language skills through arts programs. Creative drama can 
free a deaf child from failure associated With spoken words (Bragg^ 
1972). irwin and McWilliams (1974) found that in dramatic activities 
used with cleft palate children, each child shovved significant 
improvement in verbal as well as social skills. Use of a music activity 
with exceptional children improved speech^ helped regain use of limbs, 
improved rhythmic sense^ and served to relax muscles (Gilliland, 1975). 
Unexpected artistic talent has been found in mentally retarded children 
(Tyszkiewiez, 1972). Pitman found (1965) that blind children score 
significantly higher than sighted subjects on tests of music ability. 
Significant gains were noted when art lessons were provided for 
embtidnally disturbed children (Gallagher, 1972). Similar gains in 
reading skills by emotionally disturbed learners were noted by Nuske 
(1975) after arts programs were introduced. 
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3. Accompanyihg the research findings are strong moral and legal 
imperatives for extending arts programs to handicapped children. 



Assistant Secretary of Healthy Education, and Welfare, Virginia Trotter, 

has perhaps stated the moral imperative most eloquently: 

I arr convinced that the quality of bur individual lives and 
thequality of our society are directly related to the 
quality of our artistic lives. If we really care about the 
dignityof the individual--abqut his potential for 
self-f u If i 1 Iment^-theh we must have a deep sense of a place 
for the arts in our education, in special educations and in 
our individual lives. We need the arts if we are to be 
whole human beings—fully alive and vital — in control of 
ourselves and our environment. 

Testimony take.n in support of the recently passed PL 94-142 Education for 

All Handicapped directly addresses the question of the accessibility of arts 

programs for the handicapped: 

The use of the arts as a teaching tool for the handicapped has 
long been recpgriized as a viable^ effective way not only of 
teach:^hg special skills^ but also of reaching youngsters who 
had otherwise been unteachabl^. The Committee envisions that 
programs under this bill cdulcJ well include the arts component 
and, indeed, urges that local educational agencies include the 
artsih programs for the handicapped ydUngsterSi and the 
utilization of the arts as a teaching tool per se. 



4. The Aesthetic Education Program (AEP) developed at CEMREL was used in 

developing the adaptation processJ The arts content of CEMREL^s 
Aesthetic Education curriculum has already been established. Based oh ten 
years of interaction with international ly-khciwh arts specialists and 
philosophers, teachers, developers, and children, the concepts included in 
the AEP instructional units Have been shown to be aesthetically valid and 
"teachable" at the sUgges':ed grade levels. Incorporation of additional 



'AEP curriculum consists of a series of media-rich units of manipulable 
objects, games, student bdoks^ tape cassettes, etc., boxed with enough 
materials for 6-10 students. 
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objectives for handicapped children can only occur after an arts content has 
been selected, tested, and verified for its validity and classroom 
effectiveness. The CEMREL AEP ihstructiohal units already reflect input 
from the content areas of aesthetics and the arts. They await only 
modification based on expert advice and consultation in the area of special 
education. 

In an instructibrial sense, the AEP curriculum is already "adaptable. 
Although all the arts forms are at the core of the currieulom, it is 
designed to be taught by the general ist classroom teacher. The materials 
and the content of the curriculum take into consideration the situation in 
most elementary classrooms where a general ist has some, if not all, of the 
respnsibi 1 ity for teaching the arts. Comments from teachers who have used 
the AEP instructional units often refer to the fact that although they 
didn't feel they were experts in dance or films, they felt comfortable using 
the units, and they and the students learned together. 

However, the curriculum design does riot ignore those elementary schools 
where personnel trained in the arts have responsibility for teaching or 
supervising teaching in one or more of the arts. This curriculum was 
designed to accomodate the variety of staffing patterns found in elementary 
schools. Therefore, while the division of teaching responsibilities between 
the geheralist and arts specialist will be unique to each school building, 
the teacher who is specially trained in the arts can also use this 
curriculum as a comprehensive arts approach to all students in the 
elementary grades. 




Objectives and Projected Outcbmes 



Guiding the research activities were five maaor project objectives: 

1. To develop^ test^ and_ref iile. a methodology for the adaptation of. 
.instructional materials arid teacher training programs for Use with ^ 
handicapped children. 

2. To provide a mearis of evaluating the adaptation methdddldgy to ensure 
high quality, on-line instructional materials which are able td.meet.the 
needs of handicapped children and still remain true to their drlgirial 
pedagogical goal s . 

3. Td prdvide iristrUct idrial materials iri the arts. for elementary-aged 
handicapped. children which are. based dri completed instruct ional units 
from CEMREL^s Aesthetic EdUcatidri curriculum. 

4. To gain insights abdut the.future mddification of teacher training 
involving the adaptatidri df materials. 

5. To gain irisights about cdst effectiveness in the adaptation of 
iristructidnal materials. 



Based on these objectives^ several outcomes were expected: 



1. A haridbddk dn the iristrUctional adaptation process. 

2. Iristructidrial uriits, _ iriclUdirig teachirig procedures and guides^ student 
materials, manipulables, etc.. (The teachers '. guides for regular 
classroom teachers and special edUcatidri teachers would be designed td 
givethem strategies and . techriicjues fdr.dealing with, mainstreamed 
handicapped children in iritegrative publ.ic schddl settirigs.) 

3. A research and evaluation repdrt abdUt various teacher and child 
outcomes from use df the. materials; abdut the cost-effectiveness df 
adaptations; and abdut the evaluatidn prdcedUres dr strategies for 
maintaining high quality in the adaptation prdcess. 
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11. DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 
Design 

The general design within which research activities throagh the ddratidri of 
the project were conducted is shown in Figure li 

Practitioners with varidus roles (e.g., classroom teaeher-special education, 
itinerant teacher, etc.) were exposed to three different treatments. Each 
treatment represented a level of familiarization with the curriculum 
materials to be adapted; Treatments 1 and t comprised the first field 
experiment. Treatment 3 was implemented during a second field experiment. 
Both experiments were conducted during Year I and repeated in Year* ii. In 
Year III, only Treatment Level 3 was Implemented; After each treatment, 
practitioners made judgments about the curriculum materials on an adaptation 
assessment inventory; The variables derived and measured from the 

practitioners' judgments were divided into three categories. 

1. Those that bear directly on the i ristructidhal characteristics of the 
materials 

2. Those that index the costs of the suggested adaptations. 

3. Those that index the time to make the suggested adaptations; 
Sample: 

The participants in the project were elementary-level handicapped students 

2 

and their teachers. The elementary-age group was chosen because much of 

^Elementary school -aged handicapped students have been identified in 

individual educational and clinical evaluations as children whose problems 
are of such a nature as to require intensive educational intervention of the 
type found in two types of special education settings--an upgraded special 
education classroom. located in a. regular elementary^ school and anupgraded 
special education classroom located in a special center. Class enrollments 
range from approximately six to fifteen students. 
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the existing aesthetic education curriculum has been tested for use with 
very yduhg ribh-handicapjDed children. Further, there is a paucity of arts 
resources for elementary and handicapped populations. 



Based on the research design, various numbers and groups of students arid 
teachers participated iri the project activities each year. Specific samples 



are described iri the descriptibri of activities for each year. 



Figure 1 
Project Desigri 



Teacher Tvoe 


Treatment 
bevel 1 


Treatment 
bevel 2 


Treatment 
bevel 3 
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X^ 


X 


X 


e 


X 


y 


X 



Design fx 



Research activities during the first year of the project focused on two 
field experiments through which the impact of three levels of familiarity 
v/ithin materials could be assessed. The purpose of Experiment #1 was to 
study the impact of little and moderate familiarity with a set of curriculum 

materials on practitioners* judgments concerning the adaptation of these 

3 

materials for special education students. in Experiment #1 the 
independent variable, familiarity, was manipulated by having teachers 
participate in two different kinds of work sessions or treatment levels. 



^See Technical Memoranda #SE-Ol: Access to Learning for Handicapped - 
ehildren; #SE-02: Design of Experiment 1; and #SE-Q3: Design of Experimerit 2, 
for further explanation of "familiarity" variable. 
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Treatment Level 1 consisted of an' introductory review, in which the 
participants examined a set of curriculum materials, as if they were looking 
at a materials catalog. The treatment was aimed at providing only a 
superficial introduction; This treatment represented the lowest level of 
f ami 1 iarity. 

Treatment Level 2 consisted of participation in a work session designed to 
familiarize the participants with the theory and pedagogy of the materials 
in considerable detail and provide some "hands-on'' opportunities; This 
treatment represented a moderate level of familiarity. 

It was hypothesized that contributions of different types of practitioners 
would vary. Thus^ types of practitioners represented a second fixed effect 
studied. Three types of practitioners (classroom teacher, itinerant 
teacher^ and curriculum specialist) were included in the design.^ Figure 
2 shows the design of Experiment 1. 

Three types of practitioners were exposed to two treatments (Work Sessions A 
and B); Subsequent to each work session the participants made judgments 
about adaptations by completing the adaptation assessment inventory. Groups 

^Every attempt was made to select. a random.sample_of practitioners from 
the_ participating public school districts in the St . LdUis metropol i tan_ _ 
area, and in Jefferson County public schools^ Cdldradd. The Unavailability 
of various types of practitioners^ particularly curriculum specialists, 
prohibited a completely random sampling. 

^Three kinds of teachers were involved in the first year df the project. 
Al] of the teachers and curriculum specialists were involved with the 
learning disabled students. The three categories of teachers were: (1) 
Itinerant teachers (resource roomj^ (2) classroom teacher (full-time or 
part-time special class in a regular elementary school^ and (3) classroom 
teacher (full-time special class in a special school). 
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site 



Practitioner 



Higure 2. 
-Design of - 
Experiment 1 

IhttTsductbry Judgments 
Work Sessions 



- Ih^Depth 
Work Sessions 



Judgments 



St^ Lcxiis, 
Misscxjri 


Classrcon 
Teacher 

N - is 
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V 
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A 


A 


Itinerant 
Teacher 
N - 16 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CurriculiflTi 
Specialist 
N - 9 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Jefiferson County, 
Colorado 


ClaSStOora 
Teacher 
N - 9 


X 


X 


X 


X 


ItinefOTt 
Teacher 
N - 10 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CurricLiliin 
Specialist 

N - id 


X 


X 


X 


X 



of students^ teachers^ and curriculum specialists from classrooms at two 
sites participated: (1) in the St. Louis metropolitan area in programs 
sponsored by the St. Louis Special School District^the City of St. l.ouis^ 
and in regular public elementary classrooms in local suburban public school 
districts; and (2) in classrooms in the Jefferson County^ Cdldradd^ public 
schools- About 400 elementary-l^cvel children^ classified as learning 
disabled, and 72 teachers participated in Year I of the proaect (1978-79) 
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Six of the CEMREL AEP curriculum packages were used during Year I. Packages 
were stratified, then blocked according to several criteria.^ Subjects 



^During Years I and II the majority of teachers with students^ 

diagnosed as learning disabled or behavior disordered. This population of 
students was selected because of the high incidence of these diagnoses and 
because they are the most 1 ikely population to be ma ins treamed. This sajiie 
selection was endorsed by the project monitor at the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 

^See Appendix A: Summary of Criteria Used for Package Selection. 
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(by type) were randomly assigned to packages for which judgments would be 
made following the introductory work session. Prior to the in-depth work 
session, subjects (by type) were assigned to packages by permutation to 
counterbalance variations in the dependent variable as a function of 
practitioner type, curriculum package, and/dr the interaction of type and 
package. 

Experiment II was the classroom-trial component and represented the third of 
three treatments to vvhich practitioners were exposed. The classroom-trial 
component provided the teachers with the greatest degree of familiarity. 
Sixteen teachers^ eight in St. Louis and eight in Denver, implemented one of 
two possible curriculum packages with their students during a four v/eek 
period. 

Figure 3 shdvvs the design of Experiment II. To maximize between teacher 
variability on the dependent variable teachers were matched on several 
dimensions 



^The teachers were initially screened for volunteers showing an active _ 
interest in arts materials and/or aesthetic education. Elassroom variables 
used as criteria for matching teachers were: type of_eontaet with students 
(i.e., self contained classroom [GT] vs. itinerant [IT], chronological _age 
range of pupils effected by experimental treatment . The feasibility of 
field management v/as a major factor in the determinat Ion of the geographical 
distribution of the participants. 
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Figure 3 



Design of Experiment 11, Phase I 



St. touis 



Package A 



CTi CT2 ITi IT2 



Package B 
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Denver 
M - a 



Package A 



Package S 



E's CT, IT. I- 



<^'7 CTfl itt :ts 



To study the effects of different curriculum materials on teachers' 
judgments about adaptations^ two dissimilar curriculum packages were 
selected for use in the classroom trials. All participants in Experiment II 
had had prior exposure to the selected curriculum packages. 



The curriculum packages selected vvere Creating Characterization and Creating 
Word Picture? ; The packages were cbmjDbsed of di^ci^ilar types of materials 
(e.g., £rea_tirig Word Pictures cbritaihed student vvdrd bdoks^ game cards and 
game sheets, and workskeets. Creating Characterization contained a 
filmstrip, theatrical gels, a record, a wall chart, self- and 
peer-evaluation sheets, masks, and an "emotion book."). 

The Characterization Package focuses heavily oh articulating the affective — 
feelings and Ideas. It affords the students a broad range of open-ended 

responses. The activities often require performances for an audience. It 

_ 9 

has been assessed as "easy" to adapt. 



Creating- Word Pictures is composed of Individualized, cognitively oriented 
activities. While imagination plays a large role in the exercises, the 
responses are less open-ended as they are constrained by accepted word 
meanings. It has been assessed as "difficult" to adapt. 

Both Characterizati-oa and Word Pictures rely for responses on multi-sensory 
modal i t ies. 

A set of implementation guidelines, called Cl assroonL Jr i al instruct ions , was 
developed to insure consistent treatment across teachers. Some of the 



See Technical Memorandum #SE-1Q for explanation of rating scheme. 
^See Appendix for Classroom Trial Instructions. 
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major cdricerris over implemehtatidn vvere that the materials get similar use 
over the four-week trial period. 

A range of usage from one to tv/o hours per week was set: 

a. To maintain the integrity of the curriculum package^ the 
guidelines required that the teachers not rearrange the sequence 
of activities. However^ rearrangement of the components of 
individual activities particularly in terms of presentation was 
condoned . 

b. Since the nature of many of the activities would be altered 
considerably by extreme changes in group size* a recommendation 
was made concerning the number of students that should 
participate in the activities. 

c. During the course of the four-week classroom trial mariy changes 
or considerations about the materials would undoubtedly be made. 
To insure the assessibi 1 ity and recollection of these changes or 
cdnsiderat idns^ the teachers were required to keep a brief log to 
document their activities and thoughts. (See Appendix for 
Activity Log. ) 

Instruments , The instrument develdped td cdllect and cdmpare teachers* 
judgments concerning the adaptation of the curriculum packages was called 
the "Adaptability Rating Form." 



During the first year several versions of the instrument v/ere subjected td 
rigorous pilot testing, and modifications were made as a result df teacher 
and prdject staff recommehdatibhs. 
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The test versioh of the Adaptability Rating Form for Year I cdritairied 
several components: Packet 1 focused on the general, iritrddUctbry material 
of the currictilam package about which judgments are to be made; The first 
page of Packet 1 contained several orienting statements followed by 
task-specific instructions. Packet 2 focused on specific student activities 
with emphasis on teacher, student, and material concerns as they related to 
the activities. Again, several o*"ienting statements followed by 
task-specific instructions were presented in the first page of the packet. 
The last page of the Rating Form focused on the student materials for a 
specific curriculum package. That is^ in the case of the teachers judging 
Point of Viev/ ^ the last page would be directed only to the student materials 
from the Point of View package. Since a total of six curriculum packages 
were used during Phase 1, six distinct pages of questions concerning student 
materials were developed and administered. 

Data Collection . Year I data collection activities yielded a considerable 
volume of data: the 158 completed Adaptability Rating Forms contained more 
than 22,000 pieces of information that required coding. Extensive activity 
logs were completed by each of the 16 teachers participating in the 
classroom trials. Further^ there was an assortment of pilot data from work 
done on instrument development, informal interviews with teachers, 
observations, and personal communications with project consultants. 

Analyses and Results: Year I 

Management of data from the Rating Form was accomplished by dividing the 
Form into two parts, corresponding to the type of data yielded: Part 1, 
Quantitative and Part 2, Qualitative. 

^ Sn 



The Quantitative data consisted of 48 variables including some demographic 
figures on each participant (i.e., experience, training, population 
taught); Quantitative responses in the form of forced choice questions and 
Likert-type rating scales v/ere recorded from questions la, lb, Ic, arid 11a, 
lib, in Packet I and questions 1, 2 and 6 in Packet II. Quantitative data 
from a work session evaluation form, administered after each work session 
were also recorded. 

A coding scheme was developed and pilot tested. Three coders were trained, 
and they recorded the quantitative responses oh 80 column Fortran Coding 
Forms. The data were subsequently key-punched onto computer cards and basic 
statistical programs were written and run. 

Similarly, the qualitative data^ consisting of open-ended responses in the 
form of "Additional Comments" and "Recommendations," were coded, 
key-punched, and programmed. 

The range of responses to the open-ended questions required the development 
of an elaborate content-analysis coding scheme. 

A hierarchy was developed so that responses could be ordered along a 
cdritinuum of extensiveness. An assumption made was that more extensive 
responses would yield more information about how to adapt the curriculum 
materials. Verbosity was accounted for so as not to confound extensiveness 
with length of response. The responses ranged from general, neutral comments 



with little relation to the question or materials, to comments composed of a 
critique of the materials and/or instructional methods supported by a 
rationale, and folldvved by a recommendation for adaptation. (See Figure 4). 

A Recbmmehdat ibh Matrix, similar to the matrices developed during the 
"Fishbowl" v7orkshops was eonstrdcted from the domain of recbmmeridat ions 
gath:ered in Experiment 1.^^ After the extensi veness of a respondent's 
comments was determined, the specific recommendations were coded utilizing 
the Recommendation Matrix (see Figure 5), 

Coding Specifications 
£j(tgnsiveness of Coments 

Figure 4 
Hierarchy of Corrients 
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Summary of Results 

The design of Year I focused on identifying and estimating the efficiency 
and effectiveness of practitioners' judgments with respect to the 
instructional characteristics of materials and the adaptation of those 
materials to special education classrooms. Initial investigations were 
designed to provide a basis fe^ distinguishing the content and implications 
of teachers' judgments from those provided by curriculum specialists. 

In general, it was hypothesized that both teachers and curriculum 
specialists can provide judgments and comments which are pedagdgically 
important to the development of a methodology for adaptation, and the cost 
and rime implications of actually making adaptations. 

More specifically, it was hypothesized that increasing degrees of 
familiarity would yield different quantities and kinds of judgments about 
adapting materials. The hypothesis was tested by comparing responses to the 
Adaptability Rating Form. 

Perusal of the data yielded some anticipated and some unexpected resultsi 

In qeneral, of the three treatment levels, the classroom trials appeared to 
have the greatest impact on teachers' perceptions of their own adaptation 

^^specific results and detailed descriptive information can be found in 
the technical memoranda series previously submitted. A listing of the 
tachhical memoranda is located in the Appendix. 
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irivbl vemerit, as well as bh teachers' ability to assess several crucial 
dimensidhs of curriculum materials, the trials seemed to increase the 
skepticism or caUtidh tdward ah Uhcdndit idhed acceptance of the curriculum 
materials. 

Tentatively, the data confirmed the educational adage that "hands-on" 
activities result in more meaningful learning experiences. Farther, one 
could argue that the combined effects of Treatment Level 3, which involved 
use of new materials and record-keeping of the ways in which the materials 
were implemented, facilitated the teachers* reflections on their own 
classroom activities with respect to materials. These reflections, in turn, 
were measured as increases in the teachers* awareness or sensitivity to the 
amount and extent of adaptations in which they were engaged. 

An unexpected result was the apparent inflationary impact of Treatment Level 
2 (work session) on teachers" judgments of the general suitability or 
appropriateness of the curriculum materials. That effect surfaces in the 
question concerning amount of teacher information as a greater tendency for 
the Treatment Level 2 group to respond that there is "more than enough 
information." Results of both the "Sequencing and Rate" question and 
"Appropriateness" question show a tendency for the Treatment Level 2 group 
toward an inflated assessment of the materials either as "suitable," in the 
case of the sequence question, or "appropriate without change," in the 
appropriateness question. 
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As hbteci, the qualitative data^ which ebhsisted of teachers* comments and 

- - 13 

recdmmehclatibns, were eohteht analyzed according to fifteen categories. 

A general pattern of the way in which responses \vere distributed was 

obtained by calculating the frequency of responses found in the fifteen 

"extensiveness categories. 

The distribution of responses suggested the collapse of the original 15 
categories into seven categories. Figure 6 shows the correspondence between 
the original category labels and the recorded category labels. 



With the recorded value labels, responses were tabulated to determine the 
relative frequency of comments in each of the seven "extensi veness" 
categories. This method provided general information concerning 
participants* tendencies toward more extensive or less extensive treatment 
of issues raised in the Adaptability Rating Form. 

Figure 7 presents a rank-ordering of the relative frequency of six of the 
seven "extensi veness" categories. 

The data indicated that nearly half (48%) of the time participants offered 
no comment at Sll. Of the responses offered, more than half (59%) contained 
a recommendation concerning the treatment of ah issue raised in the Rating 
Form. And nearly two-thirds (65%) of the responses containing a 
recommendation also included a critique of the materials, and/or ah 
explanation justifying the recommendation. 

^^TM SE'-14 describes the content analysis procedure and the categories 
devel oped. 
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Figure 5 Recode of Category Labels 
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Figure 7 Rank Ord^r of Extensivcness Citegories 



Category Code Category tabel Relative-Erequeficy Absolute Frequency 
fPCTI 

5 " Recarnncndation OriJy 21 608 

7 - Critique, Explahatibh, and 20 573 
Recona^niaciOn 

2 - General Contveht - No hew 20 568 

Ihfbrmatidh 

6 " Critique or E^:planatibh with IS 520 

Rectxanentat ion 

3 ■ Critique or Explanation Only 12 347 

4 ■ Critique with Explanation 09 266 



It seems that the participants that did respond to an issue would, more 
often than not, invest some amount of time in that response and evaluate the 
materials (coded as critique), suggest a means for dealing with the issue 
(coded as recommendation), as well as provide a rationale for their 
recommendation and/or critique (coded as explanation). 

Approximately one-fifth (20%) of the participants that did respond, hovvever, 
provided general comments with little or no relevant information about the 
issues raised on the Rating Form. 

One clear implication for the refinement of the Adaptability Rating Form was 
that comments and recommendations concerning materials and rationales from 

BEST G9PY AVAILABLE 
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participants should be strongly eheobragedi The impdrtariee of the 
praetitibriers * input rriUst be recognized. 



The nature of the experimental design demands that caution be exhibited when 
interpreting the results. Because the instrument was administered to the 
same individuals over three treatment levels, it might be argued that some 
of the variation in responses might be based on the effects of practice. It 
could be argUed, however^ that the time between measures was great enough to 
rule out attributing the variance in scores to practice effects 

A second criticism is that the tasks to be addressed in the Adaptability 
Rating Form might be viewed as different stimuli at each point of 
measurement. That is, teachers in Level 1, who were involved ho work 
session or prior exposure to the materials, might be responding to the 
questions from a general standpoint. Subsequently, each exposure, with its 
consequent greater degree of familiarity, would result in responses that 
were progressively more focused on the materials used in the experiment, in 
anticipation of such a problem, identical directions were given each time 
the intrument was administered. 



The experimental design for Year II contrasted three conditions under which 
responses from four types of school practitioners are evaluated. The 
criteria for evaluation, as established in Year I, were: 




-II. 
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a, variables which bear directly on the instruct iohal 
characteristics of the materials 

b, variables which index the costs of the suggested adaptations 

c, variables which index the time to make the suggested adaptations 

Figure 8 shows the experimental design. The three experimental cdnditibhs 
are shown in the Figure as Treatment Levels 1^ 2, and 3. (Treatment Level 1 
is the introductory review^ consisting of having the participants examine a 
set of curriculum materials as though looking at a materials catalog. 
Treatment 2 represents the work session in which participants are 
familiarized with the materials. Treatment Level 3 is the classroom trial 
component of the design. Teachers implement and adapt the aesthetic 
education curriculum materials in their classrooms.) 

The Adaptability Rating Form was adrr^inistered after each treatment. 
Participants responded by making judgments and offering recbmmendatidhs 
concerning adaptations of the eurrictilum materials. In contrast to Year 
a different group of participants was involved in each of the treatments. 
As Figure 3 indicates, four groups (at both sites) participated in Treatment 
Levels 1 and 2. The population of teachers was expanded to include regular 
classroom teachers with mainstreamed students, art/music teachers, and 
art/music supervisors; special education teachers and supervisors. Figure 9 
shows the expanded population. Increased costs of a more complex design and 
data cdl lection scheme prohibited study of the effects of Treatment Level 3 
at the Golorado site during Year II. 
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Figure 9 
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Four of the six Aesthetic Edueatibh Program (AEP) curriculum packages used 
during Year I were selected for use in the second year of the Fi'dject. 
Reduction in the number of materials was necessitated by the increased 
complexity of the research design; Griteria for seleetibri was based bri a 
general concern for maintaining longitudinal consistency throughout the 
project. The packages selected for Year II include the two packages used in 
the classroom trials during the first year. Selection was based, in part, 
on pv^act itiohers * ratings of the general appropriateness, adaptability, arid 
appeal of the curriculum materials with respect to the expanded handicapped 
population. The broadest range of AEP materials was represented thrbugh the 
packages selected; The four packages tapped four different art forms; 

Variations in the dependent variables as a function of practitioner type, 
curriculum packages, and/or the interaction of type and package were 
experimentally controlled by random assignment of subject (by type) to the 
packages; 
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InstrumenU , The test version of the Adaptability Rating Form, as in Year 
I, contained several coiiiponeht s . Nevertheless ^ the number of pages was 
reduced by more than 50%-y a fact enthusiastically greeted by the users. The 
first six questions were general in nature while the last severi were more 
specific. Questions one through six focused on general goals and 
objectives, amount of information, ihstruetibhal techniques, management 
concerns^ and evaluation methods. (Questions seven through fourteen focused 
on specific, graduated goals and materials, with respect to the cognitive, 
perceptual, language, physical, and social skills of the students. A sample 
of actual activities was also evaluated in terms of management and 
instructional techniques, sequencing, amount of material, time allotment^ 
and evaluation procedures. 

A major change was made in the form of each question. There were three 
parts. Part 1 required a judgment about the materials and techniques as 
they arc presented in the package. Page 2 required an explanation of the 
rating in Part 1. Part 3 required a recommendation for adapting the 
materials or techniques. Judgments were indicated by checking along a 
Likert-type scale and the explanation and recommendation parts to the 
question are open-ended. The three-part design of the questions evolved 
from analyses and interpretation of Year I data. Responses I'rom 
participants could be separated into these three categories. It made sense 
to structure subsequent questions in a way that might facilitate the natural 
response patterns of the practitioners and in a way that might help them 
articulate their ideas and feelings. 
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When completing the Adaptability Rating Form, participants were asked to 
indicate the type and grade level of the students for whom tlieir judgments 
and recommendations would be made. This aided in comparing responses 
pertaining to the appropriateness and adaptability of a set of curriculum 
materials from practitioners dealing with different populations. 

For the project in general, the significance of the changes was that 
refinements were accomplished without forfeiting the consistency of the form 
of the data from Year I to Year II. From the standpoint of the 
practitioner, the significance of the refinements in the Adaptability Rating 
Form rests in its reduced complexity^ its cdncretization , and the time 
required for completion. Based on staffs study grdUp^ arid actual User 
evaluations, the refined Adaptability Ratirig Form was cdrisiderably more 
mariageable arid better suited to the rieeds of school personnel than the 
iristrUmerit Used dUririg Year I. 

Development of ari Observatiori Form arid ari interview schedule was riecessary 
to fulfil, the desigri requiremerits for Treatmerit Level 3. Furthermore, data 
from Year I iridicated that most teachers had drily fragmerited cdnceptidns of 
the complexity and pervasiveness of adaptation activities. This was true 
even for teachers who engaged ofteri in adaptations. To gain farther 
insights into the activities teachers engage in while adapting curriculum 
materials, and also to test the validity of Year I findings, an 
observational system was developed and implemented in Year il. 
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In keeping with the field-based research philosophy of the project^ project 
staff cdllabdrated v/ith pract it idriers during the development of the 
Observation and Interview Forms. Treatment Level 3 was partitioned into 
three parts in order that the teachers involved in classroom trials vvduld 
have experiences similar to those of Treatment Levels 1 and 2 participants^ 
Parts a and b of the Treatment Level 3 were designed as cdndensed 
replications df Treatment Levels 1 and 2. 

After participation in the work sessions (Parts a and b of Treatment Level 
3), arrangements were made with teachers fdr systematic dbservatidns td be 
conducted during the time in which the materials were used. 

Treatment Level 3 was conducted in St. Louis during December 1979 and 
continued during January and February 1980. Twelve teachers were involved, 
A set df implemehtatidn guidelines, called Classroom Trial Instructions, 
were administered to strengtK^n the consistency of curriculum implemeritat idh 
across teachers. 

The consistency desired was not aimed at insuring similar implementation, 
but at insuring that the teachers understood the purposes of the project, 
the goals of the materials, and that the integrity of the curriculum package 
be maintained. While a range df usage frdm one td twd hdurs per week was 
established^ a good deal df latitude was affdrded the teachers sd that the 
AEP materials and activities wduld mdre easily fit established instructional 
schedules. 
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While tiie Bbservation Form was designed for ease of use by school persoririel 
with a variety of curriculum materials, it was important to guard against 
misunderstahdihg and to insure the reliability of teachers' responses. A 
11st of operational definitions of all observational categories was 
provided. Bbserver training sessions were held to review the basic 
principles of observational techniques, to provide an orientation to the 
Observational Form, and to establish consistency in standards of information 
collection. Four observers were involved in this activity. 

The Observation Form used for Treatment Level 3 was specific to the two AEP 
packages used in the classroom trials. The form ultimately became a 
checklist that was completed during the course of each lesson. It was 
completed By the observer while the teacher was implementing the curriculum 
package. The teacher completed the form immediately after the lesson. 

The Observation Form was constructed as a matrix representing the range of 
materials included in the curriculum package under consideration and several 
central dimensions on which student-teacher interactions can be observed. 

Figure 10 presents the observation matrix. The left column consists of a 
list of materials included in the package and several response (for the 
student) and presentation (for the teacher) dimensions. 

Across the top of the matrix are four categories into vvhich any set of 
materials can be broken. By pairing horizontal with vertical categories. 
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specific aspects of the curriculurri package, e.g., the materials, the mode of 
preseritatibh, kinds of response, evaluation, etc., can be assessed. 

To measure the quantity and quality of adaptations seen by the observer and 
perceived by the participating teacher, a single observation checklist was 
constructed to correspond to each activity in the package. This was 
accomplished by indicating on the Observation Form the rnaterials and events 
suggested in the Teacher's Guide. 

The Qbservation Form contained a predetermined system of factoring out the 
activity and rnaterial prescribed for the teachers in each of the AEP Teacher 
Guides, In Figure 10 many of the cells are partially shaded. A shaded cell 
indicates the activity or material was prescribed by the Teacher Guide. A 
check by the observer or teacher under the shaded portion of the cell 
indicates that the teacher complied with the Guide. A check made under a 
blank cell indicates an adaptation was made. If an adaptation is indicated^ 
a second check is placed in the Methods of Adaptation Matrix and an 
explanation to clarify the adaptation is recorded in the appropriate space 
on the back of the form. 

ftnalys-ls. .and Results: Year II 

Analysis of the Adaptability Rating Form Year II was organized in a manner 
similar to that of Year I. The responses were grouped as either 
quantitative or qualitative and analyzed separately. 
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The Year II test version of the Adaptability Rating Form was composed of 
questions specif ieally designed to encourage teachers to make 
recommendations for how they would adapt curriculum materials to the needs 
of their students. 

Based on the categories developed in Year U an extensi veness hierarchy was 
constructed consisting of four categories. Figure 11 shows the 
Extehsiveness Hierarchy. 



A training session was held in which reliability was established among five 
staff members for content analysis of responses to the Adaptability Rating 
Form. 



The frequency of responses in each extensi veness category was tabulated with 
respect to treatment level and type of practitioner. 

The proportion of specific recbmmeridaticins to comments with no usable 
information contrasts with the pattern found in year I.^'* Much of the 
increase in the number of recbmmendat ions may be attributed to refinements 
in the format and administration of the Adaptability Rating Form. 

The data indicated that in Year II the number of times "no cdmrnent" was 
offered was reduced by more than one half; less than one quarter (22%) of 
the responses were "no comment" responses. 

"•"^See Technical MemorahdUm #SE-17: .Findings of Year I for Specific 
Information about the Qualitative Analysis. 
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Figure 11 



Extensiveness Hlerarcny 



£Q^e Gontent of Response 
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No eoiment/hittle iTifsnnatiOn 

No ebirrnerit at all or a brief expression of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. 
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Gdmnent with General Information 

Coinrent contains infonnation Of little help to someone 
Interested in adapting tfie materials. Tne coirinent is 
often complin^ntary or the matarials. 






3 


Specific Recomrnendations - Teacher Focus 

ebtnrent is specific "to matarials and population * 

but provides information pertaining to teacher 

needs, other uses for teachers, teaching strategies, etc. 


4 


Specific Recommendations - Student Focus 

eoiir".ent is speeific-to materials and provides information 
about behavior, skills of particular populations or 
students . 
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Specific Recbmmehdatibhs were i3ffered more than twice as many times as 
general comments (general comments offered 25% of total compared to specific 
recommendations offered 53% of total). 

The trends revealed were consistent with Year i findings: participation in 
actual classroom trials with curriculum materials will result in greater 
numbers and more specific recommendations than participation in introductory 
or in-depth work sessions. 

15 

Examination of their daily observat ions/adaptation forms shows that 
teachers had recommendations and/or adaptations for multiple facets of 
almost every activity implemented. 

Interesting differences across treatment levels emerger! with respect to the 
focus of the recommendations. In all three treatments the recommendations 
focusing on teacher concerns outweighed the recommendations focusing on 
student concerns. However, there was an increase in reeommendat ions 
focusing on student concerns; after the classroom trials (Treatment 3), 
Examination of the Adaptability Observation Form magnifies the trend showing 
a dramatic increase in recommendations concerning student needs after 
implementing the materials in the classroom 

In surveying variations among the different types of practitioners, 
classroom teacher's (CTR) with .nainstreamed students provided the greatest 
amount of infer/natibn in proportion to comments with no information. 

ISTechnical Memorandum 23 presents the results in detail. 
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Except for the art/music teachers, the most freqoently becurririg comments 
were reeommendations focusing on the teacher (e.g., management strategies, 
how to group stacients; evaluatibn techniques, how to present materials^ 
where the materials would fit into the school day, etc.). Df all 
practitioners, the classroom teachers with mainstreamed students (CTR) had 
the greatest percentage of teacher recommendations. 

Aside from minor variations, a few of which have been cited^ the classroom 
teachers in regular and special education settings and the itinerant 
teachers showed similar response patterns. The art/music teachers offered a 
greater percentage of responses with no comments and fewer specific 
recommendations . 

Differences in the focus of practitioners' recommendations provide vital 
contributions in the adaptability process. A clear implication is that any 
attempt to select a team to make general i 2abl e adaptations for a school or a 
school system should take into consideration the importance of the multiple 
perspectives represented by various types of practitioners. 

Another source of information about the teachers came from analyses of the 
Teacher information Survey (TiS). Over 390 teachers were surveyed. The TIS 
was designed to a) identify a sample of volunteers, for the Adaptability 
Project Year II activities; b) secure commitments from prospective 
participants; and c) provide profiles of participating and nonparticipati ng 

■jc 

teachers. It was administered prior to participation in project 



activities. 
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l^TM #26 and #27 present detailed descriptions of the analyses, 
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The data show fairly cdrisisteht patterns of experience across the fdUr types 
of teachers. The greatest degree of exjDeriehce across all types of teachers 
is with tfie learning disabled population. The second greatest area of 
experience for all but the classroom teacher in regular education exists 
with the mentally retarded. 

Some of the fihdngs showed that with respect to the volunteers: 

1. Most of the experience of classroom and itinerant teachers in 
both regular and special education comes from working with one, 
two, or three exceptionalities. In contrast, the arts and music 
teachers gain a major portion of their experience working in a 
greater number of areas. 

2. All four types of teachers have gained most of their experience 
in primary and intermediate settings. Slightly more experience 
has been gained through work in primary settings by the classroom 
itinerant teachers. 

3. The classroom teacher/special education and itinerant teachers 
show similar patterns of experience in all three content area?. 
About half of both types have had somewhere between one and four 
courses in curriculum methods and the arts. Almost all of the 
teachers in both groups had nine or more courses in special 
education. In contrast to the course work of the special 
education classroom teachers and itinerant teachers, almost half 
the art/music teachers have had no curriculum methods or special 
education courses. One hundred percent of the art/music teachers 
have had nine or more courses in the arts. 
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4. Apprbximately two-thirds of the classroom teachers in regular 
education have had one to four courses in special educatibh. 
One-third have had one to four courses in curriculum methods and 
another one-third have had nine or more courses in curriculum 
methods. More than 50% of the classroom teachers in regular 
educaticih have had one to four courses in art. 

5. Of the four teacher types, art/music teachers indicate that they 
make new materials most often. 

6. Itinerant teachers make adaptations on published materials more 
often than the other teacher types. 

7. ..AIT four teacher types rarely use published materials without 
making changes. 

8. In terms of attitudes, art/music teachers appear to be most 
inclined to enjoy making frequent adaptations of materials. 

9. The classroom teachers and itinerants working in special 
education make changes. in the amount of materials more often than 
do the other teacher types. 

10i The difficulty level of curriculum materials is most often 
altered by classroom teachers in special educatibh. 

11. Art/musie teachers appear tb make the mbst sequence changes of 
the four teacher types. 

12. Classrbbm arid itinerant teachers iri both special and regular 
education settings make slightly more changes in mbde bf respbnse 
than db the art/music teachers. 
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13, A large majority of the teachers involved in the project had only 
recently entered the teacher prdfessidh. this fact may have 
impjl ications for future selection of participants for field 
studies. 

The most speeifie inforrnation regarding chahg^ in the eurrietiltim >T,aterials 
is obtained and found in the Adaptability Observation Sheets, During the 
classroom trials of November and [3ecember 1979 and January 1980 observation 
sheets were completed by teachers and observers for every lesson taught. 

During the spring of 1980, a format was developed to summarize the 
observation data from the 12 participating teachers. The summary form 
provided a means for viewing the range of adaptations on any activity 
specified in the teachers' guides. 

The data extracted and summarized from the actual observations v?as used in 
the development of the Adaptability Handbook., 

Design fon Year-^Xl 

While the primary task of Year III v?as the development and production of the 
Adaptability Handbook and Guidebooks, some classroom trials of the AEP 
materials did occur. The classroom trials were incorporated into the Year 
III activities to continue gathering adaptation recommendations and 
information from the broadest possible range of practitioners and student 
popul ationsi 

^^The summary form can be found in Technical Memorandum #28. The entire 
set pfsummary forms on the 12 participating teachers can be found in 
Technical Memorandum #29. 
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The elassrodm trials during Year III V7ere conducted in six classrooms with 
students who were drthbped ically and rnul tiple-handicapped arid hearing 
impaired • The students ranged from six years to sixteen years of age. 

The AEP materials, Erea^t-ihg Charitcteri^^dtlcm, and Word Pictures , were used in 
Year III, as in Years I and II. 



YEAR III 



Classroom Trials 
Creating CHaracterizatibri Word Pictures 





he 



am 



-team 



team 



team 



There v;ere several conditions in Year III that differed from those of the 
first two years of classroom trials: in four of the six classrooms, lessons 
were taught by teacher teams. Furthermore, five of the six classrooms were 
in the same building. As suggested by the teachers from previous years and 
from analyses of the data, the teachers were strongly encouraged to talk 
about and share with each other their experience with the AEP materials and 
the adaptation attempts. This was fdcilitated by the team setting and the 
proximity of the classrooms. 
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The teachers were required to complete a Strategy for Adapting Log that 
described their use of and changes made on the AEP materials. Dbservations 
of the six classrooms were made by a single observer on a rotating basis. 

Analysis and Results: Yeat^III 

The data collected from the teachers* logs and observation notes were used 
to enlarge the pool of adaptation recommendations for activities covered in 
the Handbook. 



A content analysis of the adaptations revealed several additional insights 
not clearly articulated during Years I and II: 

1. Single adaptations seemed appropriate for many kinds of 
students. That is, changes made on the manipul atives for the 
orthopedical ly handicapped students, for example, were often 
identical to the changes made for the behavioral ly disordered. 

2. The team approach in a classroom seems to have a multiplier 
effect on the adaptations that occur. When teachers work 
together they seemed particularly adept at building on each 
other's ideas. They often turned near failures into successful 
and enthusiastic adaptation. 

3. Planning adaptations is deceptive. Many teachers commented about 
their experiences with elaborate adaptation p]ans that didn*t 
work when implemented. Some suggested that the adaptations are 
quite sitaation-speeif ic. The success of an adaptation seemed to 
be dependent on meeting the student's needs^ but always in the 
context of the classroom and the general ambience of the day. 

ISa sample of the Strategies for Adapting Log is located in the Handbook. 



Summary of Findings 



Year II 



The classroom trials appear to increase teachers' sensitivity to 
curriculum adaptation and to provide a clearer understanding of the 
stiitability of a given curriculum to student needs. 
Greater familiar^ity with the curriculum materials (measured in terms 
of more use) yields more frequent and a greater range of adaptations. 
Classroom teachers provide more frequent and more specific 
recommendations for adaptation than curriculum supervisors. 
Supervisors are in the best position to communicate and 
dissemination adaptability information. 

Documenting adaptations through the use of an activity log increases 

the number and specificity of recommendations. 

General ly^ articulated recommendations are difficult to solicit. 



1. Compared with two typos of work sessidris^ classrddii. trials yielded 
the mdst extensive and concrete recommendations. 

2. Itinerant teachers compared to regular classrodrri teachers and arts 
and music teachers^ most frequently adapt published materials. 

3. AMT make new materials more often than CTR^ ITS, CTS.* 

4. The most adapters are ITS and CTS. When they adapts they most often 
change the amount of material. 
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*AMT = Arts and Music Teachers £TS = Elassroo:n Teachers in 

CIS = Classroom Teachers in Regular School Special Educatio^i 

ITS = Jtiheraht Teachers in Special Education 
Setting 
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5. Other ways that pract itidriers frequently adapt materials are: 
changes in the difficulty levels changes in the sequence, and 
changes in the student mode of response. 

Year III 

1. The majority of adaptations focus bri basic skill areas. 

?. Peer teacher teams in the same building yield more frequent and a 

broader variety of adaptations than do teachers using the materials 

by themselves. 

3. Teachers frequently comment that a vehicle to assist in eurrieulurri 
adaptation would be helpful. 

4. Establishing communication channels across departments or sites for 
large-scale adaptations presents many logistical problems. 

5. Teachers confirm that a step-by-step adaptability handbook would 
help facilitate communication and management of large-scale 
adaptations. 
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Selection arid Use of the Materials 
in Relation to Student Satcomes 

The ihtehtidri of the project was to provide arts materials for special 
students that had been successfully implemented by non-arts teachers for 
regular students. The project outcomes indicated that the materials with 
adaptations could be used with a wide range of handicapped students. About 
the materials, it was found that: 

1. Ten but of the twelve available sets of materials could be used with 
adaptation. 

2. Six out of the ten sets of materials were rated by teachers. 

3. Two sets of materials were adapted in classroom trials. 

4. A set of general adaptations was provided by teachers in the 
worksessions for four of the six sets. 

5- Special-education teacher interest in using these aesthetic 

materials seemed to parallel regular teacher interest, in that those 
who felt comfortable teaching the arts, valued the arts, or had 
positive student response to the activities, tended to give more 
time and attention to the teaching of these aesthetic materials. 
The only difference appeared to be that special education teachers 
found it necessary to make adaptations. 

Student Outcomes - 

Some comments by classroom trial teachers about effects on students were: 

.about carryover: "sometimes it did carry over. If we had written a 
story. ..a lot of times the kids would bring up something later on. ..so it 
was carried on in that way." 
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"A lot of the basic concepts in the materials are carried over Into other 
instructions, particularly in terms of expressive writing skills and 
sentence construction. It was beneficial." 

"The kids were very excited about the kit, even one kid who denies all 
negative emotions joined right in." 

"Theyhad fun with the more unusual matches, explaining what they 
imagined their new words to be and how it would look, sound, etc...." 

"These materials improved my kid's creativity." 

"i started seeing more parents coming back again. Forcing them into 
coming and observing and seeing how things were... It was just 
interesting. . ." 

"I felt the children had absorbed a great deal and I noted the_difference 
between before I taUght it and afterwards. It was a tremendous 
difference. " 

"It helped some of the kids improve their sentence writing..." 

"I thought I got the kids with the kit--a good way to look at faces and 
bodies to have emotions, \vhich is v/hat I was hoping they'd get out of 
it..." 

"I think they had fUn..." 

"Increase in their qutput, you kndvv verbal, more varied descriptions, 
becoming more descriptive, for them to start thinking more about things 
rather than just giving me one or two words about things..." 



"I think the kids got a lot cut of it..." 
"I saw a lot more verbal responses." 

"She's able to come out a lot more than she was before..." 



Specific student outcomes were difficult to measure and more than the scope 
of the project could include. However^, specific student outcomes as measured 
by project participants functidned to modify the types of adaptations that 
ultimately resulted from the classroom trials. A more in-depth evaluation of 



individual student outcomes and effects is still needed. As indicated in the 
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original proposal, arts materials available for the he.hdicapped are limited. 
For many of the students the activities provided by this project and the 
materials given to the classroom-trial teachers allowed for arts experiences 
that had never before occurred. The project itself introduced arts materials 
and concepts to over 250 teachers of special students. Many teachers who 
were not in the classroom trials borrowed the materials from the materials 
resource center in their school after the worksession. 



The following is a statement provided by one of the worksession teachers who 
chose to use the materials in her classroom. 



"Conclusions I could not escape as a result of this unit were: 

1. Because it was highly motivating, the student's book was 
readable even to those who tested at first grade_reading 

level. They quickly learned words 1 ike photography, 

photography photographer, point, vieWj etc., and remembered 
them each day. 

2. The change of material, format, and presentation acted as a 
stimulus for learning to take place. They came charging into 
the labeach day^ eager to get at the day's lesson. I had na 
discipline problems. 

3. Because they readin small groups^ they benefited from peer 
contact. They helped each cither, and I acted mostly as 
faeil itatbr. 



4. When the unit v/as over arid they went back to their regularly 
assigned work, they .worked harder and more carefully than they 
had been working before we stopped for the uriit. 

I am eager to try more of this kind. of activity in P.C. Lab. I feel that 
it has enormous potential for sparkirig the student's interest ^ creating a 
desireto learn which, iri.turri, leaves a residue of self confidence and 
fulfillment which is invaluable to the P.C. student. 

Thank you for sponsoring the workshop. 1^ for one^ would welcome more of 
this kind of curriculum." 



In summary^ teachers seemed initially hesitant to utilize aesthetic materials 
with handicapped children because of the tremendous need to remediate so many 
cither core curriculum areas. However, at the project's edhelusion, teachers 
indicated that they fbUnd the materials quite useful for their students in 
relation to other curriculum areas. They also reported student progress in 
affect, self-expressibri, and creativity. 

Product Development Based on Research Outcomes 
The Handbook and Supplementary Guides 

"Field-initiated study" clearly describes the context of this project. 
Adaptation is not a new idea for special educators, project participants have 
said. Educators are continually adapting existing materials for a variety of 
reasons. The context of the handbook is a result of teacher behavior, 
knov/ladge, and experience with the project staff. The adaptation strategies 
are not new or invented merely by those vn'th good ihtentidns. Rather^ they 
are products of classroom instruction. From the initial FishbdWl Activity 
(Technical Memorandcirn) to year HI classroom trials, the strategies came from 
actual classroom activity. 

Due to the emphasis on mai hstreamihg the trend toward hon-categorization and 
the expressed needs of the majority of teachers working with special students 
(itinerant, resource, regular education), the handbook took its present form. 

Developing a systematic approach that can be useful to many teachers vvas the 
major goal of the project. The handbook is designed to be used to assist 
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school districts or ihdividaal schools in adapting existing cdrricula for 
special students. The teachers used CEMREL's Aesthetic Education Program 
materials for the first time, and from their recommendations^ supplementary 
guides were developed and tested with other sets of teachers. 

The steps in the process were derived from actual project activities. The 
project staff acted as facilitators. It was clear from this experience that 
the selection of ah appropriate facilitator is crucial to the project's 
success. There are two other essential elements to the process — 
communication and coordination. Without these two elements, the adapters 
adapt and other teachers continue to become frustrated and limited in their 
ability to meet student needs. It is also necessary that teachers volunteer 
their service in the project. Teachers who were drafted in Year I developed 
resentment and responded in a limited fashion. 

The synthesis meetings are one part of the sharing that project participants 
and workshop participants stressed as essential for their own ability to 
develop new approaches and improve their instructional strategies. The 
synthesis meetings are also important for evaluating the adaptations. 
Through these meetings the products are evaluated and refined prior to 
developing the supplementary guide or materials to be implemented and tested 
by ether teachers. 

The project staff met regularly in May 1980 to develop an outline for the 
handbook and to determine the content. It was evident that the process 
described should include recommendations for implementation, but it was 
necessary to determine how much of the background information on the project. 
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research findings^ and literature review was necessary. The recbmmehdatioh 
of several ddministratdrs, ihservice facilitators, and curriculum specialists 
v/as to get to the process as quickly as [Dbssibie arid to include a list of the 
technical memoranda for those interested in project ddcumeritat idri iri the 
Appendix with information on merribrarida might be bbtained. It was alsb 
suggested we provide options for each activity when appropriate. 

Several curriculum arid grbup facilitator handbbbks were reviewed tb collect 
ideas for a fbrmat. Agairi, the consensus bf apprbpriate schbbl persbnriel v/as 
for keeping the rhetoric brief and fbr describing each activity briefly. 

As an outeome of a study group meeting, teacher interviev/s, and a meeting 
involving Year 1 and Year 11 participants, it was recbmmerided that the 
adaptations be related to a basic skills profile rather than to the brbader 
categories of learning disabled, mentally retarded, or embtibrially 
disturbed. The teachers felt that the basic skills prbfile was 
noneategorieal and paralleled special teachers* prbgram plaririirig arid task 
analysis activities. Classrbbm teachers felt a basic skills prbfile would 
help them become more familiar with special educatibri vbcabulary arid help 
them determine how to individualize instruction for mairistreamed students and 
for students with other learning problems; 

Teachers felt that a checklist with suggested adaptations would be helpful, 
along with a guide suggesting those adaptations that would be most suitable 
for various basic skills deficits. The program staff referred to the 
outcomes of the Fishbowl Activi ties, > which describe what teachers do when 
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they adapt materials and to the logs and observation data collected from the 
classroom trials, and so created the Strategies for Adaptation Log and 
Guide. The second part of thelog asking for a description of the adaptation 
was used in Year II classroom trials. Teachers Judged it most useful arid so 
it v/as changed very little. The Strategies for Adaptation Log arid Guide was 
used by a team of special education teachers and classroom teachers from the 
St. bouis city schools to adapt career education curriculum for mairistreamed 
students in self-contained classrooms. The teachers v/ere most erithusiastie 
and felt the guide was extremely useful. They used the guide arid thG 
suggested format for adapting curriculum. 

When we determined that the classroom trial was the most appropriate method 
of adaptlrig cuy^rictilum materials, it was also determined that a large number 
of school personnel was not needed for adaptation. Altliough the work 
sessions did not py^ovide many suggestions for specific adaptations, they did 
provide a great deal of iriforniation about parts of the curriculum that needed, 
adapting. The Rating Form was developed as a refinement of the original form 
used to survey the curriculum users iri a district. This information is to be 
analyzed and provided to the adapters, who are members of the curriculum 
users' population. The analyzed data provides a focus for adaptation. 

The adapted lesson plan was developed to help teachers synthesize the 
adaptations and put them in a useable format. Teachers need information that 
is easy to follow and that can be easily incorporated into existing 
curriculum guidebooks. The total approach is based on tea^^-^er^s helping other 
teachers, with the assistance of a facilitator. 
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The cleveVdpmeht of the supplemehtary guides for the AEP packages was a direct 
outcome of the classrdbih trials and work sessions. As hbted^ after revievv by 
speeial education teachers and supervisors, ten but of twelve packages were 
fdUhd acceptable for special education students and six of the ten v/ere 
selected for Work Sessions I and H, Year I. Four of the six were included 
for Work ScoSions I and 11, Year II. Two of the original six were used in 
the classroom trials for all three years. All six packages were considered 
adaiptablG, although some were easier to adapt than others. Throughout the 
three years, two music teachers found the music package unacceptable due to a 
conflict in philosophy, rather than any difficulty in adapting for special 
children. The age and nature of the student's disability required one 
classrooiT^ trial teacher to drop out. Her students were behaviorally 
disordered adolescent boys, and the teacher said the students felt the 
activities were juvenile. She felt if she had started with a different 
approach, the reaction may have been different, but she admitted that there 
was no turning back. Another teacher used the same materials ( Creatlng- 
-Characterizatiim ) with five- and six-year old students wlio were performing at 
a much lower level. She found that she could use the basic concepts but had 
to substantially revise the curriculum because of the low ability of her 
students. ' 

Generally, the materials were well received. All classroom trial teachers 
received an AEP unit of their choice as an incentive for participating. This 
gesture of reinforcement helped coiripensate teachers for their time investment 
and to attempt to insure on-going arts activities in these schools. 




The prodtjctiori of the suppleinGntary guides are a direct result of successful / 
clcissroom adaptations over the three years. Adaptations were cbrisbl idated 
into the four major categdries--teacher presentation^ student behaviors^ 
materials, and evaluation. Adaptations were matched to skill deficits and 
put into the format developed over the three years in the field. The project 
staff mntehed the outcomes of the classroom trials to the outcomes of the 
work session just to be sure no good ideas were missed. As stated earlier, 
the classroom trials produced a greater number of adaptations^ more concise 
adaptat ionr,, and adaptations that related directly to specific student needs 
than had been produced earlier. 

Project staFF reviewed the adaptations for change in content. The 
adaptations were true to the content, in general, although there was some 
shift in emphasis to accomodate working with the aesthetics of daily life, as 
opposed to studying the aesthetic elements in the arts. The shift in focus 
appeared to depend on teacher level of skill and experience in teaching arts 
activities. For example, in using trexiting. Eharacterizat ion , more attention 
wa^. given to the expression of one's ftelings in daily activities than to the 
study of character development by professional actors. 
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III. STUDY GROUP 



A study group, eoinposec! of the project director, project staff, arid five 
cdhsUl tarits, v/as established during the begirinirig weeks of the project. 
Study group members provided guidance about the potential adaptability 
process on individual units of instruction from their different profesional 
arid pedagogical perspectives. They also reviewed the total scope of work for 
Year I, and gave advice on how to maintain the goals of the project. 

The following project staff members eomprired the study group: 
Jerilynn Ehangar, Curriculum Coordiriator 
derome Davis, Project Director 

Michael Edenhart-Pepe, Research/Evaluation Specialist 
Sue Harvath, Site Coordinator (St. Louis, Missouri) 
Don Miller, Director, Research Studies 

Carolyn Spearman Nelson, Site Coordinator (Jefferson County School 
District, Colorado) 

The project consultants and study group members represented areas of arts 

instruction in general. Specif ical ly^ they represented education for the 

handicapped, elementary education, special education, and program design and 

evaluation. They were the following: 

Sandra Cooke* Editor* CdmeriiUs, Iric.^ Weston, Connecticut 

Diane Dayeilpot*t, Supervisor of Music, School District of University City^ 
University City, Missouri 

Rawley Silver, Adjunct Associate Professor, College of New_ Rochel le^ . . 
Graduate School Departments of Art and Special Education, New Rochelle, 

New Yo-k 
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David Sabatinc^ CHairmah., Department of . Special Education^ Southern 
Illinois University, Carbdridale, Illindis 

Richard Wolfe, Director, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
Department of Measurementj Evaluatibh and Ebmputer Applicatibhs , Tbrbritb, 
Canada 

The study group was to meet as a whole three times during Year I at the 
beginning, middle^ and end of thii year, in addition, study group members 
were to meet individually or in small teams with the project staff to cbriduct 
their work.' 

Initially the study group provided input regarding the direction and fbcus bf 
Year I in regard to the selection of the population and level of disability 
for Year i; the number of sets of AEP materials that could be adequately 
evaluated; questions to be asked; and implications for Year H and III. 
Although the study group meeting was profitable in Year I, there were several 
reasons for a change in procedure thrbughout the prbject. 

Each study group member represented a different level of intereste and 
expertise in relation to the project (e.g. researcher, special education 
supervisor, art specialist, specialist in research and teaching visual arts 
for the hearing impaired, university special education department head). 
General i5\>ues were attended to by the group. Specific issues, also 
addressed, were the design of the rating form; analysis of data; orgahizatibri 
of the work session; and review of the handbook. Fiowever, it was felt that 
the three study-group meetings a year was an ambitious schedule. 
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As a result of the experience, the project sLaff came to two conclusions: 

1. The study group members provided more useful information when the 
focus of their involvement was quite specific. 

2. Additional qualified school personnel could contribute in the 
capacity of a study group member and provide recommendations to 
reinforce those of the study group and involve school district 
supervisory and administrative personnel who would be in a position 
to facilitate the process. 

The data was collected and analyzed for each year. Problems and potential 
revisions were identified and feedback from the work sessions and classroom 
trials were presented to a group of school personnel and to one or two 
study-group members. The school personnel always included some past 
participants and some new participants. At each session participants 
received a progress report and update of the project activities. Packets of 
information were sent to the participants prior to each meeting with a set of 
questions and possible revisions for consideration. Each meeting included 
eight to ten participants plus the project staff. 

There vvere nine such meetings during the project, plus three reviews by mail, 
along with several telephone conferences with individual study group 
members. Some contributions or outcomes of these meetings were: 

1. an emphasis on a non-categorical approach, 

2. simplification of the rating form to include a checklist and a place 
for comments and operi-erided statements. 
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3. inclusion of more than one teaclier in a building-team approach, 
A. the handbdok fbniiat, 

5p inoclif icatiori and clarification of the forms. 



One meeting wn^ Held to obtain more information about school district 
supervisory and administrative persdririel concerns and perceptions of the role 
of the f aci 1 i tetor . The participants for this meeting were three 
special -ecucation supervisors^ tnree elementary-school principals, and 
project staff- 



The following is a list of concerns written by the participants prior to the 
meeting. Each participant had received a project abstract and summary, a 
handbook excerpt, and the questionnaire* 



The question was: 

"When you think of facilitating a systematic approach for adapting 
curriculum materials for handicapped students in your district or 
school, what are you concerned about? (Do not say v/hatyou think 
others are concerned about, But only what concerns you.)" 



Responses were: 

•'When I think of facilitating a systematic approach for adapting 
curriculuin materials for handicapped students in my district, one . . 
concern is who will act as facilitator and what specifically will their 
duties involve?" 

"Mill a program of this type conflict with Special Seheol District 
programs?" 

"Which handicapping conditions will be offered instruction in these 
curricula areas?" 

"Who will implement the program in each school?" 
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"Who will prQvicle the teacher traihihg? When would 1t take place? 
What opportunity wbulcl be provided for ori-gdihg evaluation arid 
f oil bv/-tip?" 

"I am concerned about a process for classroom teachers to utilize that 
can realist1cally.be applied. to the existirig curriculum. This. process 
should include a.(l) proper intrbductipri (possible v/drkshcp) ; (2) 
sample lessons; (3) fol low-up for further discussions with, more ideas 
for techniques; and (A) coordination with total__staff in the school as 
well as junior/senior high schools - central office, etc." 

'4s there a consistent use of the same curriculum and materials? Or 
are teachers just using what they have available to them? Often we 
rely on what local schools provide in the way of a wide variety of 
materials." 

"Establishing priorities for what needs to be adapted. Most special 
education teachers tend to focus more on the basics of reading, 
writing, and math." 

"Establ isri ing channels of communication across departments with_tlie- 
authority to implement some curriculum adaptations could be difficult 
to do without a commitment from the district." 

"Teachers are already working under pressure with all the requirements 
and procedures necessary to compy with Ph 94-142 and accountability to 
parents. Time is a factor for them. A vehicle to assist them.more iri 
routine daily tasks and/or increased assistance from aides would be 
vital for them to devote more time to curriculum adaptation." 

"In order for adaptation to be utilized in public schools, especially 
at the secondary level, the administrator and sometimes the Board of 
Education muf.t approve the adaptations. How can they be convinced?" 

"Resource teachers already have limited time for develdpirig 
curriculum. Will they have time to do other adaptations?" 

"Grading is a big concern. Should students working with adapted 
materials be given the same grades as those not needing adaptation?" 

"Teachers need to be made aware of these steps in adaptation." 

"With reference to adapting curriculum for use with handicapped 
students^ my specific concerns invol ve three major considerations: (1) 
analyzing trie, existing curriculum wi th regard to strengths and 
v/eaknesses; (2) identify the. "type" of learner who can best be taught 
through the. vehicle of a specific curriculum accessible to al 1 
learners. Students in a "rnainstream" situation are subject to th^ 
e-<pectatidn of being able to function in a regular class with- 
suppcrtative services. The reality of the situation is that local 
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schools usually find thomselves "locked" in to a sipecific series and. 
the special educator assumes the role. of adapting the curriculum. This 
role is often assumed by the special educc^to 

themselves as the most appropriate person to do the adaptation, or the 
regular educator feols the special educator is the only person trained 
to make these adaptations--the bottom 1 ine appears to me to be 
attitude; 1 am concerned about establ ishing a framev/ork which will 
enable regular and special educators to v/ork together as a team in 
adapting curriculum for the handicapped. 

(Afterthought -many times adaptation is seen as changing content - 
emphasis on "what is adaptation" is vital.)" 

The responses to the questionnaire v/ere used as basis for discussion. 

Participants were also asked to describe their concept of the role of the 

facilitator. Much of what was said reinforced earlier project outcomes, but 

helped to clarify the role of the facilitator and provided information that 

needed to be emphasized in the handbook (see handbook). 

Each group meeting provided us with further insight and clarification that 
led to a refinement of the process and products. These meetings were similar 
to the synthesis meetings as described in the handbook. The field-based 
participants we:re essential. The mixture of study-group members and 
field-based reviewers insured realistic and on-target products. The emphasis 
was on realistic, workable and practical goals, rather than highly idealistic 
goals with little potential for fulfillment. 

During the tfiird year of the project, the handbook was completed and 
subiniltod to a group oF reviewers for recommendations for final revision. 

riine people 1n the field reviewed the handbook for final editing and 
revisions. The reviev/ers included two elementary school principals^ three 
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university professors, an associate superintendent (large special-eclucatidri 
district) 5 a classroom teacher, a state area resource center director, a 
director of special education in-service training of " a large urban district, 
and a special education supervisors of a large county district. These people 
represented schools and school districts in five different states. In 
addition panels of teachers, specialists, and supervisory personnel were 
brought in to make recommendations for improvement of a process and the forms 
fchrougliout the 36 months of the project. 



The reviewers were asked four questions about the handbook: 

1. Bi irpose : Is the purpose of the handbook clear? Why would, you use 
it? 

2. P roc ess : Is the description of the process clear? If hot, what 
parts are unclear? 

3. Conten t : Does the handbook provide you with useful information 
about "strategies for adapting curriculum? How is the information 
useable in your work or school district? 

4. Form at: Is the format helpful in understanding the material? 
:jugg¥st format changes that v/duld improve it. 



They were asked to evaluate each form for usability^ clarity, and content. 

All recdiTiniendat ions v/ere taken into consideration and the majority were 
implemented. 0ne general recommendation was. that the forms all be included 
as part oT the document and not left in the Appendix, since. the forms include 
the he_art of the process. It was decided _to include thern v/ithin the body of 
the TTaiicnJook and also keep them separate for reproduction purposes. 

Reviewers made the follov/ing cdiTirnehts relative to purpose and process: 

!• School Principal 

"The purpose of the handbook is clearly explained and supported with a 
philosophical prospective. I find this particularly helpful. 
Principals and teachers are frequently asked to justify curriculum 
decisions such as these. I would use this handbook as a guide for 
working with handicapped students as well as any student who does not_ 
fit-tlie *norm'--the potentially gifted student as well as the marginal 
por'Tormer . " 
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2. College Ins'cructbr 

''The purpose of the handbook is cif^arly stated.. The handbook can be 
useful for all individuals interested in edueatidn, providing a 
systemctie recorded plan for adapting curriculum, . improving . 
opportunities for learning. It can be part icul ar.ly_ Useful for teachers 
of mainstreamed children, providing a process to .help_meet the _ 
student's needs of participating, assimlating and utilizing the lesson. 

3. Glassroom Teacher 

"The purpose of this handbook is quite clear as far as providing a 
procedure for adapting existing curriculum. I would use. this guide 
(with a few changes) if I were a beginning teacher v/ho did not know 
where to start with individual ization and as an experienced teacher who 
nr-ght get another view (on adaptations of present curriculum) for the 
dndicapped . " 

4_._ Principal 

"The purpose of the handbook is clear. At the present time^ it would 
be used in bur school sitUatioh as a means to assist staff in 
develbping.a methbdology fbr the adaptation of instructional materials 
for special students." 

(This principal asked us tb come to the school and talk with teachers., 
A supervisor who attended has asked us to run a workshop this summer to 
begin the process . ) 

5. Special Education Supervisor _ _ _ . 
"The purpose as defined on pages 4-5 seems very clear and rationale is 
well defined oh pages 6-11, in understandable language to educators." 

6. Principal 

"I really appreciated the section on the decision to^ adapt or not to. 
adapt. The explanations flow easily. As I read, I kept saying, AMtN! 



Apropos of content, comments were the following: 

1. Eollege Instructbr 

" Very-usef u1 ! As an instructor in a teacher training .program with 
non-experienced teachers (pre-sorvice) , I see this information as . 
invaluable for use in methods and techniques classes. It is something 
I've been looking for and plan on using it as part of my course design. 

2. Principal 

"The information is very useful. The strategies are appropriate for 
eleT.f^ntary settings. It is also a helpful tool for stimulating 
curriculum discussions among teachers--a general sharing of ideas and 
tricks of the trade." 
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3^ ColVege Instructor . . 

"The handbook gives exeelleht ihfbrmatidn about strategies for .adapting 
carriculam; As an instructor of Special Edticatioh courses, this 
ihf orirat ion supplements teacliing strategies for children having special 
needs. It provides a method for adapting all curriculum." 

4. Glassroofn Teacher 

"Yes. For my classroo{'n~-for current curriculum the strategies and the 
samples may be applied to my mainstreamed L^D. children. In fact; I 
have been using Crea-ting Word P ictures to help a fev^/ of my L.D. 
childr-en with our current language curriculum; I have not used your 
checklist on a daily basis but it seems easy enough to incorporate and 
to use. " 

5. Principal 

" This secJtix m is j List^ simply outstandi ng i This is exactly v/hat 
classroom teachersare hungry to receive. It would be excellent for 
teacher training v;orkshops. We used a bit of it recently for a two-day 
introduction to adaptatioris . " 

6. Special Education Supervisor 

"Yesl This infohnation is usable in this school district in piloting 
hew curriculum which is developed but not yet approved. It is usable 
in my work in consultiny with teachers as I internalize the process arid 
make col 1 abdrati ve efforts with teachers for clianges for a given 
student." 

7. Urban District Inservice Director 

"Yes and no, however the crux lies in the actual impleinentatiori. I see 
use actually taking place in the following fashions. (1 ) Big Area . 
Developi ng appropriate vocational programming at the secondary 

1evel--Realistic Approach--A district committee begins by 

identification of vocational programs that are viable in terms of 
employment potential within the community; This can Fje facilitated if 
an occupational advi sory counc i 1 exists of business people. Specific 
jobs within an occupational area are identified, and related to a 
vocational program within the district if one exists in that area. 
Then task analysis takes place for specific job titles frpm most basic 
to increasing complexities^ (i.e. , tire and battery person [to] 
mechanic) . Then we bring in your processes of actual curriculum 
adaptation to (1 ) ineet the needs of various special needs learners BD, 
Lb, EMR, TMS, Deaf , etc. Leading to a di strict-wide curri^ for the 
speci al needs learner wi th an open entry exit type arrangements^ 
example (TMR student goes to auto for four weeks only to learn tire and 
battery, then to word to learn simple hand tool usages, etc;). This is 
also a good area for a pub1 isher if they w?nt to follow through wit^ 
the actual curriculum development or adaptation in terms of developing 
a product, i.e., carpentry related careers and curriculum for the 
special heeds learner, etc. (2) Many districts I believe are having a 
difficult time changing the role of the special educator. Teachers^ 
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whether resource or primarily self -contained ; have been trained to 
•v7ork their magic^ alone within the special class; Your systems can -be 
applied not only to adapt curriculum but through its use to get special 
od/reg. ed., voc. eri working together;; But again through the special., 
eciucatio?! teacher whose program^and time is flexible. However,.! ddn*t 
think your present system is usable; I think you need to extensively 
develop and illustrate this process as part of direct instruction in 
relationship to the lEP with forms, suggested activities, etc. for the 
resource teacher process in individualized and curriculum adaptation. 
I think viewing this process as curriculum develdpment_wi th volunteers, 
teachers giving up, free tirne, etc; (without additional structure as 
mentioned in my comments under purpose] is iJBI -Feasible . " 

There were several suggestions for changes in the format. The handbook as it 

is now reflects those recommendations. 



The to:iXLv 

G?5nerally the forms received a high rating. Where it v/as possible and m.ade 
sense, changes v;ere made* The Strategies for Adapting Guide, which is 
included in the handbook, is one of the key pieces in the process and can be 
used in many ways. Included are several comments about the Guide.. 

1. Urban District inscrvice Oir'-ctor 
"Clarity - ^'ery clear 

Usability - always usable to show examples of procession action. 
Content - appropriate*' 

2. College Instructor 
"Clarity - very clear 
Usabi 1 i ty - yes 
Content - excellent" 

3. Principal 
"Clarity - clear 

Usability - very useful alternatives 
Content - very good" 



^.College Instructor 
"Clarity - excellent 

Usability - Provides a variety of teaching strategies for corresponding 
skill .deficits . __This_can be used as a reference for the adapters to 
help meet student(s) needs. 

Content - covers all areas relating to skill deficit profile" 



5. Classroom Jeacher 
"Clarity - excellent 

Usability - excellent. Possibly putting the materials 1-12 all on one 
chart, on one,. fold out piece of paper. Also, Inst. Strategies, 
Directions, KotivaMoni, Feedback, etc. _Each have a concise foldout so 
that the teacher can have it at one glance. 
Contciit - excellent" 

6. Principal 

"Clarity ~ so much ihforinatiph in clear^ concise terms 
Usability - best section oF liandbook 

Content ^ based on most recent research in strategies for special 
student needs." 



7. Si^ecial Education Supervisor 
"Clarity - good format 

UsBbility - could b^ used by teachers in writing Individual Education 
Progra 1!!^ 

Content. ~ Iriclude moro i nterverit ion strategies, methods,, techniques or 
materials in each area. Cite references such as Fernald Technique in 
Footnotes . " 

P.. Urn vers ity Instructor 

''This is, obviously, potentially the most useful port of tlie process. 
I like the Forfnr:t although the appropriate appendix is a must to 
clarify many of the suggestions, I would agree that the two never get 
too far apart. (Strategies for adapting..- check list and log and tlie 
Gnide.) x would also hope that this.would serve as a guideline for 
teaclier Hi ^^ctjss ions and not the 'Bible' with all the answers." 



r.M ar ticl': r^iMjut tl^e process v/is included in the December 1930 issue of 
A-^iorir-n l(':;c t i cwi . The article was also reproduced in the April issue of 
"C:;-'!.':: I. f'^-p j t t . " Over nir.uty letters of ir^terest have been received as a 
result cr t-ie^o articles. Each letter was answered arid an excerpt from ihe 
h:ind!)onk, v/inch inrlude^ several of the forms and a brief description cf tlie 
[:rc;CO>s, Wr.^r^ i nc 1 u^e^i". 



/.o rt^ceived an excero^: wei'e asked to respond to tiie questions: 
1 . Objec t i vv : 

rid the exCMrpt lotisry your purpose or object ive in seeking 
i !^ fof ."'..1 i on :S^r: i. in av. -p tab i 1 i ly [:ruc.O^ s : 
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2. Content 

Is the descriptidn of the. prpcess clear? Cogs the Gxcerpt_ provide 
you v/ith inrohricitidri about strategies for acJapiting curriculum that 
you did not have before? Explain. 

3. " Forinat: 

I? the format, helpful in uhderstahdirig Lhe material? If not, what 
do yo:j sugg'^st? 

4. Usabil ity: 

How is t'-'e information usable in your v.ork or school district? 

Question l . Objective: D id the excerpt g;ui ■">fy yoi.-^ purpose or objective in 
seeking' i ri 1 drinat ion abdlTt the addptabi 1 it:7irr TJc ess? ' ~' 
The responses to Question 1 included h i heteeiT jii'OpU; v;hb said yes, three who 
said partly, and several people who said they \:znt the completed boor';. 

Question 2^ Is the description of the pro cess clear ^ 

Yes*"- T^. ; rJo - 3 ~ ~ fTIT^i^poTTPi - 1. Partly. - 2 

Does the excerpt provide yoiMvi th. informatidn _ abuUt strategies for adapting 
curriculum that you did not havebefore? Explain. 

Yes - 5 No - 6 Meeds More Info - '! Well Organize J - 8 

Comment s 

T. "Strategies for adapting helpful." 
2. "Good overview." 



3. "Descriptions fiard to follow. Suggestidhs for adapting clear." 

4. "I commend you for the thdrdughnesi, df tlie categdrized strategics." 

5. "Mew fdnnat." 

5. "Appreciate fdrmat ~ useful." 

7. "Categdrizatioh is eaM'Ty used fdr selection df strateaies as per 
deficit." 

8. "Confirmation of value df strategies - prdvide mciriy optidns " 

9. 'Basic Skills Checklist unclear," 

10. "Concise and easy td use - it's great." 

n. "Crystallized and clarified - useful." 
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1?. "All the hints I stumbled upon, methods tliat take years. of 

teaching in a classroom are listed - that is excellent information 
for all teachers, but especially for new teachers;" 

13. "I have not seen a ctiecklist and guide in such a concise form." 

14. "All the strategies make a great deal of sense. They are the. kind 
of approaches one thinks of, if given sufficient time, but I have 
not seen them so vvgII defined and spelled out in one place. 

15. "Have tried to suggest similar strategies to teachers but most 
find the adaptation too difficult and/or inconvenient. Much 
inservice needed and acceptance of needs of learner versus 
traditional methods of teaching." 

15. "Clearly defined - detailed - useful." 
Su niinary - Question 2 

It appears that many of the strategies are not new to a third of the people 
that responded, but having therh in this form is useful and needed. Half the 
people com;;iented on the organization of the handbook. A few suggestions 
about clarity h^ve been incorporated in the revisions. 



Oil e5 tinn 3. F orm a t . : Is the format helpful in understanding the material? 
I_-LriOt , what do y ou sugg est? 

Yes - 15 No - 0 No Response - 1 Partly - 4 



CdiPinents : 



1. "The forinat provides for easy quick reference - really enhances 
adaptabi 1 ity. " 



2. "Excellent." 

3. "Hopefully, cechers will notice that there are m^'iiy ways of 
helping a particular problem." 

[^timm/^ '^il.^ Question 3 

There wore several suggestions for including directions for using fioch form, 
"hese directions are part of the handbook but were not included in the 
excerpt. 
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Quest1o:i 4; Ucaln' 1 Uy :---r-io:i--ls- the inforjn^tion nS(^hIg_-lJi- your v/ork or school 



1. "Share with special education teachers and classroom teachers for 
specific methadology in adapting curriculum." 



2. "Not certain, completed study or process will be more useful." 

3. "Ne.^*'1 ;'*o:r information to determine this," - 

4. "As > regional center, v/e v/ill find it useful in assisting 24 
Spec.ia; Education Programs to adapt curriculum." 

5. "Presently I am a resource person working in a State Arts.GounciU 
however I can see where this information would be very valuable if 
staff teacFiers ar^e trained in itf: use." 

5. "Through workshops o-^M-ru-^ by my department: Special Services." 

7. "Probably needs behavioral n^^nagement component si>.ce teachers 
typically focus on both behavior problems and instructional 
i ssues . " 

3. "I am tPfiching a class this summer on. Media Needs of ri^ndicapped 
Students. Adaptation of mate. Mai will be my prime component." 

9. "i start to teach a ccur'se in mainstreaming for the pre-schcdl - 
primary teacher* this summer." 

10. "1 am the Learning Disalnlities Consultant for the State of South 
Dakota,. __I ':i*3t many requests for information on curriculum 
adaptation." 

11. "As a Supervisor of Curriculum De\'elopment and Instruction, 1 
v/ouid definitely use this very valuable tool." 

12. "I would like to obtain a copy of your handbrok this summer. I 
feel this material can be used to help teachers successfully sc-^ve 
children with special needs both in the mainstream and in special 
education." 

13. "As aresource teachei% it will help me assist teachers with 
modifications tj their program." 

14. "As a. reference when evaluating a situation providing input into 
.^dapt ing curricul urn. " 
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15. "Inservice with groups or individuals* Evaluation of materials 
before purchasing^ i.e. hov/ adaptable is the material?" 

16. "The_ ihfonnat ion is useful to me. as a guide. or checklist. 
SbiTietinies you. need a spdci.al . 1 ittle. 'idea' to get a message across 
and I'm sure that your packet will help ifie pick up a quick idea." 

17. "I plan to fdlldw Up and order tlie handbook as soon as possible;" 
IS. "No cominent. " 

19. ''My work with prospective te.achers in learning about materials 
v/ill be enhanced by this work." 

?0, "For me it wHi be a handy tool to share with a teacher and/or the 
Learning CenLer teacher. to show the possibilities that she/he has 
to adapt after I have pinpointed the problem." 

21. "Reference ~ In-service." 

Gener al Cc^^'-Qj^ : 

1. "i^'.-'C"; Lions 1 still hav^e c-c- n:ainly about who could initiate such a 
pro^r-r.'iu 'vho. should conduct the inservice Workshop ^ _ what it_v/Ould 
entail, can this be. done ty_c)::>* school persohriel v/ith.use of your 
materials or is c'ssistance f r^- : : vour project personnel necessary/ 
ava i 1 ab i e . " 

2. "I am impressed wiLn the -iu^'e lepnient of a process for adapting 
materials. In my e-'^perienc-^s I have found teachers working as 
indi vidc;.!^ls to adapt an incMvidual ^tem for an individual 
student. The teaau approac'i of reviewing the eurriculuai in terms _ 
of the needs. of all students ap^^cars to.be a.very u: jbl e. model . I 
'^sr>c>:ially_ 1 ike.ttie.exclus''^' n of disabil ity labels.. Cy focusing 
on the skill deficits, the program will have a much wider 

appl i cat ion . 

3. "Thanks for letting me _ t:val.i;ate . th ,_ s c.r.ld. in sharing it v/itli me. I 
didn't mean to be critical but it is difficult to understand wha: 
I'm supposed to do with. the forms espec ial ly. Form F and G. I love 
your btratcgi«?s, am anxious to see the finished product," 

Seven out of the twenty-one people who completed the response form as!',ed for 

rctpies of the handbook as soon as possible. T!te completed handbook addi'essed 

the reviewers' concerns. 
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the range of respondents includod: 

Elassrobm teacher with 'maihstream?d 0 
Itinerant or resource teacher 3 
Self contained - special education teacher 1 
Other, including: 17 

1. Educational Assessment Coordinstor of Diagnostic Center 

2. Librari an 

3. Education Service Center Consultant 
A. Coordinator - State Arts Cot-'ncil 

5. Supervisor and Research Associate 

6. University Professor 

7. State Consultant - L.D. 

8. Supervisor - Curriculum and Developmen 

9. Materials Specialist 

10. Sctiool Psychologist 

11. Guidance Counselor 

Seventeen of tiie twonty-ono respondents would be in the position to play the 
role of the facilitator in the process:, the r'eniaining four would be likely 
adapters. It v/oul ' be a mistake to conclude th-it classroom teachers are not 
interested in the process^ based on the inquiries we received. Rather, it 
appeors Vnnt th'i inquiries simply reflect the readership of American 
Education . 

The fieonraph ";c: area covered by the respondents includes people from the 
fol Inwir.g states: 
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Texas 
lowd 

r-lassachusbU s 



Mi sspUri 
OkiahdiTia. 
South Dakota 
South Carol ina 



Kentucky 
Washi hgtdh 
Cal ifbrrii a 
Idaho 



New. Jersey 
Michigan 



Oregon 



in indis 



Expressed Interest by People in tlie Field 



Tfie loLtcrs roqwesting information were received from a wide range of people 

in the field. It appears Ih. ^ the interest and potential ajDpl icatidh df the 

pruC'?os or its coniponents is widespread. Letters were received from people 

in thr followincj positions during the last five montfis of the prdject. 

riuriiprons leUers frbin people in the following categories were received during 

the grant period. 

Information Services Eoordinator 
Special Education Service Center 
Learning Disabil ities Consultant . 
Instructor, DGpartment of _ Education 
A^ssociate Curator, Art Gallery . 
University Librarian, Resource Center 
School Psychol ogist 
Special Education Student 
I'nivorsity P . E . Instructor 
L'oiv,:r5ity Art Instructor 
University Music Instructor 
Senior Research Associate 
University Professor 
Migrant Tutorial Program Director 
Teaclier 

State ci^parLnion t , Arts for the l-landicapped Consultant 
nuidariv': e Conselor 

[lireeccr. Special Education, Public Schools 
Put-lie School Program Specialist 

Mainstream Consul bant^ Educational Improvement Center 
Supervisor of Curriculum 
Speci a i Services .Coord inator 
Resource Center- Ccdrdinator 

Resource. yeacher/CLroer and .Vdcationa.l . Education 

Special ..F'Jucatidn Prograiii Director., rhild)''en's Televisidfi Network 

publ ic . School . Person :e I . . 

Sp'^cial Education CdriSiH*'": it 

E:^R Supor-visor 
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Visually Mandicapped Coni..u1 tant 

Publ ic Museurri Educat ion Spec ial ist 

Corniiiunity Arts Coord i nator 

Public School Child Study Tenm Coordinator 

Assistant Super intenclent of Schbbls 

Regionrril Educational Assessment Coordinator 

Other 



Tfie letters ca;::e froin ?S states and Canada. 



Ohio South Dakota Connecticut 

Idaho Michigan ^ Illinois 

South Carol ir.a Kentucky Missouri 

hew York Iowa Mashington 

California N e w J e r s e y Texas 

M nine Massachusetts Mississippi 

Oregon Mi nnesota Tennessee 

Wl scons i n Georg i a Ok 1 alidma 

Indiana Nebraska North Carolina 



West Virgin ic< British Columbia, Canada 

Alh'^rta, Canc.da 

Althouofi tills 1s not an extensive evaluation, it should be borne in raind that 

over seventy lettiTfrs of intei-est occurred priniarily ds a resi'l^: of one 
article. 
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IV. FIELD WGRfC 



Addibional Workshops and Presentations 

During Ye^rs II dnd III of tfie project^ several presontatldns and workshops 
occurred. Project staff responded tu requests but did not advertise workshop 
capabilities due to the limited time to complete the project tasks. 

Local universities requested preGentations for special education students. 
Thesr:f included Fontbonna College; St. Louis University; Southern Illinois 
University. Edwardsvil le. Ill-^nois; Harris Stov/e Teachers College; Maryville 
Callo(;c-. SLATE St. Loui'j Public Scliools Career Project; Warren County, 
Indicna, Special tducation Services; Andersonville, South Carolina, Public 
Schools; Clnyton, Missouri, Public Schools; Mehlville, Missouri, Public 
Schools; requested workshops. These were above and beyond the workshops that 
wet-o an intrinsic part of the project and included participants from school 
districts in the St. Louis iTietropol i tan area and Jefferson County, Colorado. 

Several ijidi' Idual teachers and supervisors reqi.'ested infdnTiation and visited 
CE:TJ:L Whenever possible vio shared materials and information (see 
disseiHination) , A teaiTi of teachers '..-urking in the St. Louis City SLATE 
career education curriculum used the fonr^at and the st^'ategie^ for the 
rpecial education ccsiponent of their materials. The teacners expr;-^sse'' great 
satisTaction with the format and the strategies. irriterials were tested 

in 1981, C'itconies r.re not ?i,VQilab1e. 
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The participants in the adjunct worksliops v/erc primarily arts and special 
ediicaiion te/^chers. Regular clastiroom toachGrs and supervising staff 
were nlso ihcludecL 

The design of the adjunct workshops were based the field activities and 
the ctjtxo:iiC:b of the research and the ex;t. .sed needs of tlie "clients. 
When pla-inirrg the workshops ernphasis was teacher sharing; probleni- 
sblvincj^ fbcir; oh student strengths and weaknesses versus disability 
label; provision of a variety of suggestions and strategies; and adapting 
existTng currirulurn usnd by .the teachers or curriculum that teaehei^s were 
anxious to use with student?.. As indieated by the few examples of 
'..'orkshop evaluation summaries attached to this report, the two features 
that t<;achers were extremely positive about were the sharing of ideas and 
the selection of strategies matched to student basic skill strengths and 
wefikne s. 

The workshop outcomes wer-e comparable bo treatment Level 1 and 2 
outcome';, in that teachers explored ideas made recommendations, but felt 
thc'Y needed to try them in the classroom. The workshops only providfd an 
in-ireascd livcl of awareness, some new skills and strategies. Tlie impact 
and full d^^velopment or adaptation capabilities to meet student needs, 
comes frrin classroom tridls. The most successful wo^'cshop in thl's 
reaped wos the one in which the teachers fiad a chance to go back In the 
classroorn, I'ry some adopt^^tions ruid return witli information to shaio. 
TJio teachcrt; h^nped each other with ideas to expand on what occurred in 
':hc cil r\:. -:^.ro(/^. 
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Type^ of Horksho n :> 

Tlicro wore |jrif::ari1y three different kinds of v/orkshops in whicii tfie 
outcomes or Year I and Yo^-ir H vfere implementeci . They were i ) ^ 
cbritinuo-is, two-day workshop, initially held in Warren County, Indians; 
(2) a tlirce-p'''^^ \;orkshop allowing for workshop experience, classrooiT] 
trials, and sliarin-^, init'ally lield in Clayton^ Missouri: and (3) ah 
overview prr ■r.entaL ion made to a university class, like one held at 
Sonbheni Illinois Univtrsity, Edwardsvi le, Illinois. The agenda and 
evalUM.t inrs for each kind of worksliops are given on Llie following pages 
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1. JhrJidnd _Work5_hdp:_ "SprbUu. and Grow" 
Through Arts for Special Eclucatibri 



AGENDA 



Sessions included techniques to better motivate and provide successful 
experiences for inai nstreafned students by: 

Hcinds on G::perience5 in the arts, adapting thern to classroom heeds 

Small group team interactions 

Appropriate handouts 

Opportunities to ^;.^rk with Indiana resources 



The workshop had instructors from CEMREh, Inc., a national model site for 
Ddapting curriculum for handicapped students. Ms. derilynn ehangar led with 
her assistant trained 1n special education. 



I'orkshop topics Inel-^!- 

The mainstreuin : J Cr^lVPs point of view 

A team approach in adapting creative curriculum for the mainstream 
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read a clynamite bdbk this week- '^Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain*' ^ 

bv- Betty Edwards ^ - -- rz- -j--:. '""^7 
Sue H. Woreland, Coordinator ^ 



Apri] 18, }9 8e 




r a 



Center for Exceptional (Shildren 
9039 East lOth Street 
Indianapolis; \H 46229 
V31 7-897-6724 



i:t- V .] e r i i y II n , 

i ain encitosing the xero:-: of the evaluations and letter but 
':cnntec: to share- with you some of thcB cornmerits I have overhev^rd in 
the' bu.lldinr. a3so. Most resource staff were very pleased with the teacher.s 
react iotis. 'd'hcv liave mentioned soK.e teachers 1 should follow up i fr:m e d i a t e .1 
Sbiv.e of the comments which you may want to think about for other 
w o r k £. hops included: 

Konder what Karen's background was and if she could have 
added anything i: o our discussion on adapting? {LD resource). 

Khy uidin't tliey include any info on }'hy . handicapping 
except blind when our biggest problem is teachers fears with CP? 

Coii.l d we net with you(rce) soon to consider -.hods of 
3d3::itin^:. as teachers are discussing it in my building, ane feel f r u s t r a t c vii ; 
(111 Is inay well be a door opener for . ) 



e :;; v t 



Several have discussed trying the ideas - p a r t i c u 1 a r 1 y 

r cr: ] e pi a y i n e c r i o s 

All in all I feel preety good about it. The frustration 

sit down and ac^pt which is not as much faninaybe s'lOuld be 

u-: th a "hiph" before they leave but ail learning isn't just 

n L i n 1' - L r 0 i sone nitty gritty too-which is what I feel were 



ri a V 1 . 



h e r. c V! c 



: o n d ca^ 



i 1 e c r 



for this wee)-: were ccvicell dur in- 'i^i^ w r k 5. 



rut e V e I"' I h :. r; n i. s w r k i n g 



out 0 ,K , B e ^ 



hes with yo i:.r work 



Sin. V. r i.: i y , 
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IMiO^OlO^in S mm for EXCEPTIOMPI CHILDPe^ 

'SpROirr w^D Ga^.^' "^hrol^sh Arts Fgr SpseiAb Ebuccticj^i 
SO - inv^(v-/t.^ April is-ie, 19S0 

DiRECTlC'NS: Please arnwer the fdlloving q-jeitlDns carefully. Yoor . asses smeni cf tnis wprVshop 
h^lp us Iriprcve cjr procedures and bccc^-T>3 r*or^ responsive to ycur heecs. l^anV; you: 
----- 2.- I S-V^ ^- -3- 

1. Years of experience in Special Education. , ^ fc^5 2- 

2. Pcsiticn currer^tly held. VV^ny^.^-'^' 5 ^:LsU:a;i^^-^::i^.: 



indlcapped workshops ha\e you attijnded ir 



3. What arts fcr the handicapped workshops ha\e you attijnded in tr,e past (where, hhen, sponsored by who/r.)? 

44^^rv^ Cov-^ ^>^r^^}>7A Mjt-S> r^ £::t<^. ^>^^t ^:^^^S — — " " 

_ij^C^__C^A.^ ^ 

4. Please, indicate tr.e extent of your training In each art5 area by placlrg r;2 appropriata nurcer in the 
spac? b'3fore It. 

•1 2 ^- 

e-:]e 0' no >ain1nq Kc<iera:t Training E^t^nsive Training 

-; ^' (:.6hcj-s) ' . ... (7-lE ho.rs) - ^ (ever U hc.rs) 

V^S.a^ Arts l^'Z Dr^a Li ter.ture/Crsetwe -riting 



Opinicr. /ecu; the Wc-ksncp 



;--r---se= r.;:. cf y^c-d pairs btsicv< 5e::i5r3te<i by a line divide:! i;.:o 7. spares. _ror_e>ch..:ai r 

c^J c c^i^-v .rather you. thin. tois_w.rKsr.CP.wc.lc be rr^:^ li^e t^e «crd t^e^^:g^^^^ 

or rr :ne -ef:. Then p^t en (x) In tr.e s:ace ^rr.cn :est rsscr:b-s nz. i^-yj fee. -r..s 



I $ ! 3 ! 2- j ; i f no: enjcvit'e 

! < ^ ! k._J 3 L ^^s^^T 



useleca 1_ ^ _ 
, • > 1 S ) ^ \ 2^ ! / I un'jsual 



7 .! 6 ! L L ' * ^- ^'^crci^-^i-d 

2 : ' 6- : 2- I ^ ' v2cce 



crc2r.- red 
:r» e" €\a-t 

clerr 

V ; ^ ^ : ^ r^:^^:^::::-:!^:::::-::./—:. — — ^ ~^ — • ' 

j_J !^_ ; ! ^ ! ^ - -^r -r^—^^z,^^ ^^5y 



. ^ K 5 



H • — S !- --3 - ' -nei-i-r:! 



lI < . g : g ! g_ ! / ; I :;psjcc£j::'-.! 
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L. ^ 4 i w_ ._! 



li^jn tc u^^ch of th.^ 1tL::n:^. 





m 


4 3 








£f i r.ed 














jS 





Foor 
2 1 



Excel Icn-t 



© @; ^: 3 2 



Poor 



inter^'^ tine 



Dull 

(S C^i W 2 1 



1L 
1 



t7 



Not Valuable 
£ 1 

2. ^Ta 



i r 1 o . aj:.^: x_c e a s 



V " ::: V r c 'T.r 



.'Ml m u s r c 



!s c e n o o r c 



D 1 s or 



a 1 r ^; t 1 o r. - . 
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Cl^ytCfi, M i !;50i:)r i Worl<^;fiop: Vi -rts 
and Mains trcaiinr);;! Workshop 



AGEMDA 



Tfiii; i a serioc oT Llircf' v/orkt^liOps to providG clabSraoni teacfiers: 

1. Si.t\-Lc:nies for l-npruving their hui:ian relations skills. 

'[ . Rpv^lop iiiM classrodia iTianage;n3nt techniques in order to better 
II iMvcilr: an^i j:)rovicJe SLrccessfiM expsrience:^ for mairi5t:reainocl 
c!ii I (\rc:f\ . 

All wor krsliop-. incluL!':\l largo group brainstoi'ining sessions, s;nall group 
iiii:er/H:t iori ■.'nd/or haiids-on experirnces, question and ansv/er period, 
appt'onrioLc h-mdoutSj and general and sp'^eifie hints about materials and 
ac!:i viLios- 



i^xIity: All interested colleagues .cl assroom teachers^ fine and 
'fHlarLs instrucbors, sp- al education, resource, people, and 
r. L-^aLor :; ^nre velcoiTie to -hleipate in the workshop. 

workS'Vjp designed pr; t:- Tor the visual arts, buLwith ski'Ms. ar^d 
t^'-:};:! i:;"ies adi;-l:aSle to ocher areas of c'" fine and practical arts as well 
au Lht: ?^c^nul<.r c 1 assr'OGi':!: 



LiM' 

■JIIC'! 1 



.or-" 



Ms. J' 



e.i'jcator ) 



Ch;rinar [c. visual art 
of J^MREL's staff. 



'■'Xl 
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i» St}- -] i- . for iiiiprov'ny t'trrir hi!':u::i r^clcl:iC'ns skills. 



i ri 1 Ircjii. 

Ail \ ' irk^.' \'')\} v'ill iri^^hjiS: Irirue lu' j i i if, turifi i infi:"; , si:i3ll qr^'.-.) 

i'l' ! r^ivWor liarins-n!! fjx;-o?" ^nnr^o^ , question ni'M o:i^i-/.:r period, 

f'.vi'-'i'^ii ! s , ond c:r'n?i'al ::n:i ^^pcf-ific hiiiLs n^oLil: i:i.t i n 1 ! 

:-r i vi I. - . 



! li 1 ' 



I.' • t, 1 



■■/:_ All ir-tct":otOvi cc; 1 i e.::^]'ios . . . c; 1 "issroc-:! Lo'-'^ih/; f;, f ino .oi'U 



' - A 



V fo- Liu: visunl ar^s, i . .viU: s'-il is 
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7 



1 : T' (iff] ..ii! i ;■ ,: L i i n; o f ! >.r p ii ■ I 



{ ifi.::i! 



[:xrt:n 'fit 
1/:; ^; 



[. ] <■ . I »,• '': Ml 1 ' '! './'jTi: : 5 2 

'■'/ - 1 » iir!r:.'.:, : i. n 1 S V j 1 ^M!: 1 ' V 



! > ■ 



■ it [.r- N^M J : 



1/2 



. 1 

Poor- 

r- • 

Dul 1 



6; 67 



Not Vali.jahio 

f..D7 



fio - rio !. i t!i ice 



1 Ti ' 



■. 1 ■ I ■ ■ ■■ _ • 



i ,' • f r . 
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} i 



7 2 

P*. fine.! 

r. 3 

7 2 

j:ilef-':st:iny 

7 ? 



. I^O y::..| fr:^l r f.Oe^i fT'.' 



Fooi- 

Pcdr 
Du 1 1 



(lot Vahiol^l j 



n.7n 

'6.6;;; 



1 •; 
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otjr inaiH objoctive for* the Hay v;c:s. 
So:,:e fe-:?lifig of l^oihcj Uvcfv;fleliiiO(i . 



1. I r*:^pi U,::i. afU'l y i t.lipse vi-'as to \i\y c 1 os^; -^f^O'ii will bo valuable 
( ^ I vit i 11'; .- l: .3C L ■) V i ly ) . 

i-:.^: • i:; f^• ; ^ ... i a n-.rc: '^ital cxper icfico . Looking rc^-^ward to the 
L". [ I 

I • •■'m. il . :^oou wm ol] got a clir?iiicr to ::;liarc vjith i- . .i oLner. 

• . f''xr":r icucc ^iivlir; iii tdv ii'o/is i^n i wor;ii fr.^l Mig^ and rappor't 



! w isn't ^'iro w'ln t 
r- :!!V i' 'itofi 'lis . 



0. T iri^j :;1 hiti'^t'iiL 
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1he^ ol^j^r hivef^ of 
Tfi.^: v;Ork of. In) 



Well [Jefin^d 

6 2 

Excel lent 

7 ^ 



^] . TfKj i.iju . and acLivi- Inter^cstin^ 

7 3 



6. tc:i:i.!rv'o tin!; Valuable 



v/orkshf'p ::fiould prove: 



6. Hti y<Hj -Te:?! a riOed for 
c^ddi t ionnl i nf or*.nat ion 



Poor 

Poor 
Dull 



6.7 
5.7 
6.4 
6,G 



Not Valuable 

5.9 



Yes 



No 2 Alv/ays probably 



(Op tio:ia' 

Strc^r!^ „ „ 

1. r ■'; 1 c:sm of pro^cntor!: . 

thin': of special j3rob 1 i:;"'i5 . 

3. Thci vn:^e Vc:rier.y of [:iater-iol provid'^d p:: rl 1 c i pan , tl'e oi^p jT tu'i i ty t:d 
nharo it!'*as/tiL!Och ir'-j ^ hrc l:egi^!:5 with otlier^ . [{nth'is 1 a^f:> traric^nii tt.i:<:! !:y 

^. fl) StroitTj r.;jr:-ti /p c 1 c:or 1 y-d'^f i J , (2) " 1 oariii no _I;7 doing'' - beinn V\2 
chilri v/ich d i'rohlc-;u (?) variety ^if exp::^iOfu:e? offered, ('} p- esf;iu-rs 
who ;-;d'''W tlicir to vie : 



^rid d.:^'.] : Lie-'! . 



;pt: ntio:;::^ cnn 



r) 3 Id^:'^ of wifor:'^:/:*ion. 
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' f!-^ n'::n:jnt 0 r pC; ;. i c i ;Jo I i on and sliorinj cundri^ the piii^t icipanl:?; (v/:iici; 
riot: C'lU);];]'! t. i;-)!. '•i')uU! go oi1 anrl oh. 

f:;'i ^'lirniqh so.>siori^ to cove) m'ltcri^ls. Too ir;uch to C079r (not your 



i"i ' 1 : ! ■ i"' • 



"My, CACcpt for move time aiiri wf-nl^nqz. 



C. i\'-K':.')]y ^•^^^! i.ioro ti':io to fcirr-' in o.re'Wter cJopth, but evcrythiiig caiie 
off ir. .1 '-:■:)'':/ n.';tur3l v/'^y. 

S'i i.'Mch pript-;?^, too ni>if:I'i to consume: 



ihould m:ivo li^id a rhnnce e^ch ipssioi; lo fiie^ie 



t 

1 . Thp inra;'^i.ni t ion i n to;-;;: r i r,g , iioi;f;\ '^-v n.,t h^ing iri_Uu:^ ^rt^ c.re?., 

I 'ill <:ot ?;.i.-L^ iri.; fi^ncM I vM 1 1 ab !o I'j U^o pr:;:^ent^:J i.^^^::^. 



^. I io^rn--?(l so :f'ucn. it'-; in^ orniatioii tint I cci' Hly '.SC. 1 hope to 

incorporv-'-o i/.::iy of tne iooras in tiy clarr';::;. 

. ! orijoyoj tf:'j:;i, leor'noci fro!:; thOMi. an r::ore ;'v/.:;ra of probl^Mns in w\y 
c 1::^:. oom. 

. I rind I uOco:i:l^ :!^or:^ frUi^t.;' y red whon I fool thei^c if -i nee;" for !;iort- 

C. Vo^*7 .-/■■•rtf-. •,;!;]c. EKCcllon' r^i-pc^^^. Ewo-yrir'^ Lh^^ " ;m ;..j-;nal i Ly iharir;;;. 
7. V^*:r"'V i-1[KU"i. ^^.'^^0 VOf-y 5^0');; i • ['Oj] :n ' !. s . 

V •• y i-^-vablL ;'Oi'v -.h'/v. 1)'. '--ri'd v/'.ll 'iri : -.lOrt ti-M-j. 
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3: /ViopHiin Arts AcHvitie?^ for the !lort'-l icippr -J 



1 : "! h':' n;-n i, ! i I ! oil of 



hj^rhivcs of 



ties pi-esnntod wore: 
U) 9 8 



7 6 



Won Defin- 



lixcel lenc 
7 1 



In teres b i ng 



•j r■^•■y a i r:onM3nC'^ ■ 

1? ll' 10 0 8 

C. Do yf\: f'^'Oi ^ nv::cl for 
5wCJi t i r-'.^l -iMrori*! J L ion 
Jii^ort rrr. toolc? 



his Valuabl'.i 



Yes - 7 Ahclut-ly f!o - 1 



1 

Poor 

Poor 
Lrjll 



6.5 



5.88 



7.13 



f!ot Va-rinh" 



;r r v!'. L ii 



1. PorLicip^Mon; r! i ^r;':ss iC'n, sha>^in''> of irie^r; ^iiditioiMl i li ron.iat "i on Qiven 



. ^r?:tic-:l ■ ^ ■■ 

T;;p cr ':hL: ■ i v;' ' > h vrii;;:-; it V':;3 u 



no cim 1 1 ^Mi j'i PC) . 
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r^'"} ncLiviMe:^ r(j:i1ly iiclpcd c;r;j::!f; an t- ' !c rs tanci i nf, of what th 



Ml'.: irivjlv: of ifi:: i fi 'i i v i (iue 1 in tiio adtiviliei^: 



' I '".r i ' i $eG ^ i or; . 



■ ^n■iL fjf ti'M... 



d [^-.:n lo 



! , ' njo.v:-'! Lht- t ii:!:2 '.orpt.}u..r ifi -i siiinll group to ^liaru le.^rn 

r 3 M ' ; i >; c too "ilior L . 



yr?-:;^ I'jiNy it: for a prcjp, wcjIi' like to inve: 



B3 

8*3 



y. DCCUMi^NATiOM /';::;) D! l^SrMI MAT lO'^i 



::v:^. l:^:;iK;tic ■?ipr^roach to i'OparLiivi projecl: uperaticns cmkI 
eLCTi.^rj i /ivrvrit'^ , >\ r\qu)'oi:'^, s tr^.!C turt! , tskinq tfiD tonn of indiviciital 
•.f'-l'ii-JiM 1 1 tcciv^ical !'ic;:ior'anda v;^^: utjli?r:d. This systeni of reporting 
ocLiviUj; ^nd firulin^i bo^ian in t!-;e early v.'(?eks of tUc project with th'. 
hop-^" t:. \l i:;erve aS ^ quiJ^ toward rvif ineiri:. : L of the ciGsicjii and 



;iora.'; :: 



;ja c 1 ^^r t^:^ ■ tivic^::: c'Vi porsciinoi 



.1 -• . ^ 

I 7 I 



1 n l". nCTi • 

JL^^c^- ['c;v1s,. worilvMn Cliangar, Donald Mi 1 lor , Dennis Verity, with assistance 
-■r-rr^ MicHc^l F^^^nhdr t-Pepe . Ji^e^mj^T^t;^ to 
t -i fo) rV.n'Jic:.'ppGcl Chi'ldV'trn: A R,(?searc!i Based MLthodology for 

A.'.: .• : or ^'istinq Arts Curricula (Plans of a project supported by 
t: : M -J '' :iucc?tlbn for tlu^ Hciidi Capped ISOv/Diie-? Grant f G007Sdi847) J' 
St. L--../is: Cf;XR£Lj Ir;c. , Sp-cial Educr) ti on Group , 1973. 

Jerilynn Ch::ngar, Jercr-ia Divis^ fiichaci^l tdonfiart-Popo , Susanne flarvath, 
Doh-ild ^^i 'lor. TecTimca^ "Fishbovvl: SuniiF.ary of a 

Uorl'shop on CatheM-^ing tocc'^ ri i. ' iLoas About Adapting f'i:;torials for 
Spiniial* E^'i:-..: ion Classes.. ^' Sr.. LoLiis:; CEMREL, Inc., Spc:cial Education 
Grduij , 1 9/\ . 

■ ■ ynn Ch-:n':;c.>'- Jcf^o;;:* Pavi^i, iiichaol Edorihart-Popr: , Susann;^ ilar^a th , 
f'f r;r Id Mi i I'^^r . Tj^d^irii c^l_rin-tor7' n .Ui:r[ v^-CG. "Sordino and Classifyinc 
iae^■^ A^. ji; Adap^i n^f Mo i:-^}r'i aTs ' f 0 Education Cla^s^:'." St. Louis: 

CE:;;^;:!. , inc., Spoclal Ed^caLion Groijp, 1973. 

T-:"' !y ;n Ch:int'-^-r, Coror:^ Davis , Michael i:donha;"t-Pep^^ '^U::aiine iiarvaUi, 
lonalc: [lillcr. TO'" iiii ca 1 fV: :::'-M^jr;dt.i:': r'-'^^O^I. "Poini: ot Vi-'W and 
i=c:M:. ^'>::p;! ; c Dr>|a Ci'' l.pec i nl l-.d'ica t i ofia 1 ht:raor:-^cl . " SL- Loui^, 
C'-'V.'lLj Inc., Sj..^cit:l cdijca Li^'i: Groups 1978. 

c"--ri iy-::-. Chr.. <'r:^c:v fr-vic, Pic^jarl Edonhart-P-po, Ooiiald M^llor. 
Icc^'-ii:.^" tra'-;..i y^l J!-,. 'Accv\:)S CO Lr-irnif^q for !;■■ i, ' j Cappc:: 

Lirt- n : { ' . ler Ir: --rfc:"..r:r( -r P'f.-.n'L." St. Lou1s: CLl'-ilLc, !n',j 
"^Pvria; Edi.;:-:iv.n Group, 1j7':. 
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rSI -0:-, "lonti/iit. Amo'j ^i-- of Cuiviculwrf; No ttr ial : JJcvel u]jr;iGrit bfli 
Pru. ei!^)^i' foi^ A^sffssi.. c::l ar..Aci::pt<i ti on N^^^ecis f or..SpGC"i ul 

Educritic>n Classes." St. Louis: CEMRLL, Inc;, Spoeial Education Group, 

Jfi^j l>;.u Ali;;nujr 5 Jerpnic: T-vis, M i ch:iel . Ecienliar L-Pepe ^ Susarino Flarvatli, 
ncMa'ld.ni rier, Richard v;ol fo. -I^15l!ij,n caj^ "Content 
Analysis of Curr i c.ul uiii Materials: Ref i neniorit oF a Procedure foi^ 
Asse5.sind Curr.iculaf\ Adai/Latior; Seeds fot^ Spceial Education Classes." 
Louis: CEMREL, Inc., Special Education Group; 1979^ 

JerjlyiUi f^dirwiyar, Jero-ne Savi s , Michael Cdenhart-Pepe , Susanne Harvatii, 
Donald Millfir, Ricliard Wolfe^ IlK^';>'}l^jjli'?:ni?^ ^S]:-03: "Adaptatior 
Asse;/Mi:-*Mit inventor^y: ItG[;i Design MaErix ar:ci 1 1 eni ITons truction 
Spe:;ifi.w.Lions," St, Louis: eEMREL, In ,, '-'ecial Education Group, 197?. 

Jjrilyrin (iMVjviar, Jerome . Davis I-iic^v- • Ec'cr ur ^-Pepe , Susanne llarvath,. 
L;onal:i Miiie)'. Js^k^l^'i-^J.J^I:}^!^!? ''^Lr^i^ "Trial Workshops ^1 and 
rl:." ':>t. Louis: "ClI1;<;:L5 Inc'. , Lj-^eL ; aT Educati r>n Group, 1979. 

Jerilyr;r_i Changer, derome L^avis, Mi thael . Edenhar t-Pcpe St^sanne Harvath, 
Donald Miller, Richard Wolfe. Technical MeiriQranduin ^SE-IB. "Design of 
Expurini-nt K" St. Louis: EEMREL; im.; ^Special EcRication Group, 1979; 

Jerilynr^ Cikiiu^ar, cleron:o Davis, I'ichael Ederfinr Pepe , Susaniie flarvath. 
Donald Miller, Richard Holfe. TechrM cal Meiiioraridi' n ^ SE-1 1 . ''Adaptation 

ssess!::' ri t I ir/'^intcry : Te'St Vers ion ^ Fuiaso T, YSJ¥i''' St. Louis: Ci^MREL, 
Inc., Special r;:itJcatio'^ Group, 1979. 

dof'lyi.n Ch-:'.r;ar, deronie Davis, Michael Edcnhar t-Pepfr , Susanne fl^^rvath: 
D^)':a:d M 1 1 1 er , -R i chard Wolfe. Techjiical^ Menii^r^^ ''i'E^ll,. "DesiQn_of_ 
■ -l^erin-- .:t U." St. Louis: CEMr^EL fin e7 / Spec iVl Educati-n Group - 1979. 

oorjlyrai Cii-egr^r, Jcrcn:e Davis, Mi chael E .'-inhar t-Pepe ^ Stisanr.e Marv'ath, 
Do:'.;:lc .1 'i 1 ler, Richard Wolfe. Tecmi i u-i i ^1v;IIlOra^ldu^i j'SE- 1 3. 'Todine 
Fp-cif '^.a Lions fe-r Year 1 Dcta^'Pari 1 ;:^uc!nt i t^'tlve. fiesponsc s . ' 
S:.. Lruis: EEni:L.L, Inc.. Special Education Grot:p, 1979; 

J-rily:'fi Dvihcnr. ■^■::^C'v.^: Davis, Michael Edenhart-re!Je, Susaniie Marvat:. 
no-i:r;d i-Piller, Richard W:nfe. ]l5^i''il:^y V ll^i^-l^^^^^'I^-^ "Codinc, 
Sn -^c i f i ca ' 1 on:, for Ycrir 1 Data, Par h "i f f|ua j ita'ti ve "^Response . 
St. Lo::i:: 6E^^Rf:b^ inc., .^peciril Education 6rnt;p, V 

Micf.vi- ■■ ;:c'-:;-;'^f;r-:-f'epz . l^^chn i ca 1_ ^^^iO■ran^i ^;SE-15. 
a^^'! Lnhrj Aria lysis of P':;-': Ijuanti ta ciV^^ Rescol^i^^ cs , 
Inc. ^ fr-e ^ial E^ucatioi Br^.t]'^ 1979. 

de]-i ;y:.' ''■f.;n''-:r. deroiiio Davis, Mic'ia:! Edenha rt-pppc s Susaiire Hcirvath, 
DufiT "-d Miilo!^* f ^\chr Lca| rk:i:^:.o^:;ndun! -^SE-lJ^. "Ein(iin:]S of Yenr i : 
Pi e lii' ! rfM y Aiia ly s is' o f Par t T (OuanTft;aTi ve Data)." St. tcuis: 
fEMi-.., 1:^'..., fpocial Education Group, 1979. 

1 C" ;.':C^'-5 dr;i'^::e Davis, Michael Ed:jnnDrt-Pepe , Susanne Dar^at);, 
f:or::*';d Mi'ir.r, Techxiix^ .MeniSi-r a^.d-LJ^^ :lS^^ "rindin^js of Year I 
i'rr-1 iiri:;-- / Ai-a ly " f '^ff Pd r 1: IT utu^Ti c:^:tl\'e Data).'' St; t<vjis: 
5 In:., SpZ-cjal Educaticn Gruup: 1979. 
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- r.;c>-h;i;-.:i r.'j 



J'ri!v:.;i -loromc^ Dnvis, Mic'incl PdcMihcii^t-Pep::?, Sut-ine itarvath, 

!:•;■! V !;)<;■; j fi". , !).HhiiC' filVlcr; T^'':iiri i r 1 ik^ixji^ondcjr Tv- ''Adaptabi 1 i 

Jerilynii Cfiorg^:'', /iorc'i'i': Bavis, Mleiiar^l Edciiih^r t-Pc!pc , 

■.: vonw: ic'\t V-'T!^ 1 onV T'iu! ^c• n\ 'T9v^-W<^:''' ''Si, lovis: 

Irr;-, Sjv-ial Ediie:: 1 1 Group, 

l.'.won BouciiorJ, J?ri1yfui ehanarT, drro:".;^ !3:lvi^, Miclic^cH Edonti(':r t-Pepe, 
L'^rry (iiqqins, Donald MlVU?r. Ijjch'. i cr ; rl;.inrjr(.i'iduiii_ rSE--?l ; "Interview'; 
Foi iiuil. for Classroom Tricil TeochtM-^V:' Ph-i'^e TiT''" ' St; tc'tr] s : CEMREb, 
Spcjcial EducatiOfi St'Oup^ 1979. 

Jorliyfri Changar, vlerorne Davis, Michael f nho r t>PcDt: . ci'i ii-i oa l fiei. icrr a n rl irn 
t:bt-??>. ''Eoding Spoci fic^ bions for Vt-ir 11 D^rta: Part iVQ^^cintTta ti vc: 
fiodsin^c^:; , " St. LoljIs: CEMPEL, Inc., 'inrootrd Progi^anr: Grcnp:, 1980. 

dcri lyj.M CiUi^igir, deron^e Davis^ Micliaol Edr-nh:^ ft-f'c;'0. J^^ji^'J 1 t^liori^ndj-'j;_ 
fSK-/-'!. "/analysis of VloMc Session Ev:;! u'- :.i nP , Nov-DecT' T^79. ' Sz. beufs": 
(ilMIt: L , Jnc, Targeted Program!; Group, V:^'-^: 

dc^rilynn CnariQar, dororne Dovis, Micfiaol Edc^n^ftrT -p,:j Teciinicc'l_ MeiKOrand'ini 
''Tciaciiors ' Reconi^;('nd:i ti on:, for^ Ad^iptc: ti on:^ : rui... 1 i tci t1 ve Analysis 
bf"/^)-ptrbility Rating Forni, Ye^-r 11." St. lou1s: ePMPEt, inc., 
Targ:>LJ d Progrciiis Gr-oup, 19P0. 

J'.;ri1ynfi Char^jar, O^:ro:":\c Dovi-^, ^P!clHio1 Edcnh^>'t - P{.'pc'. i^^^^^'ii^?! Ii;^'^ir*^J^^ 
■:S\UZ(:. "An-*iysis of Teacher Ifrforiii^-tioii ::,urvev." sTf hoiii =^T' CEMifi^tV' 
Tyx.'rTciru(.terj Progt-aiM^ Group, 19P0. 

Joriiyiifi Chanyo^r, uero":f: D.:vis, f'lichaol EdenhurL-Pep-::. Jj^£hll"'i^XjlS:!£vlP^ 
r':'^l^2X. ''Analysis of the Teciciior Inforil;^ Mo;. Su'^\'':y TNoii-Vo 1 tilite^rs ) . 
St'-"To!r;s : CEMPlL, Ir-c, Targeted Pronraii- Group, i9"9. 

•""ci-nyv.n C;: jor , d^:ron:r/ --vi ^ Mich^ol Edeniia rt.-Pep'? . . Tcy:]irical rl^P'^jn^ 

_;^Sr-';;:_. '*3L!...::iari:-ati';n of Adap LatM 1 i Ly Obsorvation Sficat^ St". iHuisT" 
cTiP^rp, liic. . Tainjetod Prcgra;;:. Grjur'* 19::0. 

di:ri ly;;:'. Clia-car; In c!;aol Fdcnh:! r t-Pc;po . Jrlc:h-\^^^ ■;_.._;i::.f;:oj^:nd^^^ _.:SE^_:j:i . 
''3i:?;;a;v Porr'^: Adap iabi 1 i i.v Ot ^CMvati [h, SnoLrLs-'' St, Louis: CEi-iPLL; 
IriC Targoc-d Proara;;i? Group, 19^.0. 

der'i ly-M Ch-^sg^?' , Mi chael Edorha r't-Poiu;' . Xt^ciu.Lic^:d...-R':L-pivi.fK.i^^ _/;S-E~ia'' . 
''Ad::iia p- :rr. Cr:!:'.;-^:!'. Ls on Adap La Li ofi . St. Louis: CEMI^L, inc., 
T-!rg:t:od Pr )graM;s Group ^ 19.':^. 

darii;:^-:.! Ciirinp'-r, Michao'l Fdo :'iart-P:pe. To£'uu_:_a1_ rK-!;p|j_.^^^^^ ^yj-::?j.^ 

''Codirg jch:Miu"' for Currd ri^l j;p Adap ta 'ai (.in ^^..^a.- i.i':0-i c Survey. Sa. Lotus: 
:CE":a:.L, Inc., Targeted i'rojv^a:::s OvOlJP, 19. 

Oeriiv:!.i PfKinai^r^ Micha'l Ed -P^,:'C . Tacii£i^;;jLl- Ma:i:c ^'z-ll-?.B^ 
"Tea..;. Inr..na:t:on Surv,. : Year I i 1 "^tfloinsT "C^:-;:.; L , T;;cV, 
Tar go tad PraQra^.:"^. Gro'p:, "! . Td . 

i-o?'ii! pi' :r)oascs : Phase il'i Taa>.f::r^:, . ' at. i.^-ijis: dL'ii-;:: , 
Tariiet'.-d Prog; a;,;j GroL;:>, Uai. 
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Throug!ioc:b il^e 35-i'!onth study tloctjiiieritot ion v?as coniplebocl to meet the 
cjiMiit roqiii rewients , whicli include the interiin reports, the final reports, 
the h.:inri!^oo-: , ar.d tho AFP suppler^eritary guides. The taclinicol memeranda 
ore ovailaljle for anyone interf^stcd in dGtallecJ information about any. 
aspoct of the project. 

Dissemination 

Pviriiig f ir'si: nionths of Year HI, projeet activities and outcomes v^er^^ 
s!i.:ircd at sevc;r:\l riootings. EEMREfc's Urban Education meetings of State 
Dopartment Ro[:'ro::eii ta t i ves over ten states, a group of at^t education and 
art therapists at an AATA/NAEA joint conference in Washington, and 
several art educators at the Surrmer Conference 1n Minneapolis were a 

few occasions wher-e i'lronnat ion aljout the project was disseminated. The 
editor from the Directory of L.earnintj Resources for Handicapped Ch1ldr::in 
includ--c' a portion of tfie Strareoic^s Tor Adapting GuiHr: in that group's 
director. 

As d^'S'*ri'->ed in Section JH, an excerpt from the handiDOok v/as develop'jd 
aiid share..' v/ith iriterested educators. During the fir:al mnnths or the 
p^'oject, information was disseminated in the follov/ing manner: 

1. Excerpts of the handbool: wore sent in response to letters of 
interest Tr-on a variety of educators, over ?C0 project 
participants, and to over '^00 teacher:^ indicating a need for help 
in adaptation. A sumfnary of the project will be sent to all past 
project participants , 
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2, The handbook was distributed to aciiii i fii strators , study group 
ini}ir:Burs, and revie*;'/ers . A limited nu;nber were sent to 
prncti t loners v;ho have requested the liandbook arter seeing the 
excerpt: . 

3, InfoniK^iori about the hcindbook will be made available to CEMREL' 
Ur-ban Fellows and tlirough CEMREL's Regional Exchange. 

4, The AEP supplementary guides will be made available to classroom 
trial project participants who now own the materials- A limited 
amount of AEP suppl ei'ientary guides will be made available upoii 
re-rjiie^t to people in the field. It is yet to be determined how 
the guides will ultimately be distributed. 

The final report will rneet grant requirements, tliree copies to 
the Orfice oT Special Education, one to the project nonitor^ and 
ten copies for derferi^on Cojnty Public Schools^ Special School 
District of St. Louis County, and pt^oject CEMREL staff. 



As indicated in Sectiof] 1 11^ the dissemination process was integrated 
witii the review process. All interested educational personnel w!io 
received inforn;ation about tiie handbook were asked to respond to the 
infonnation received. (See Section III. At this time, the response 
fcri:'i-j continue to be returned and the cofnnents are most encouraging. 
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VI. iM!i.i{:Arin-.!s fbh tm;: Ptimu: 



The irdre romiViar t:«::ciciierL, hocbiiO vntii Lhc rrialerials, tin: more frequenl; 

preuii^e are the arlaptatibns. Ihis is a cjenoral i^at ion we reached 
hisec! b'l teachers uf^ing instructional materialr^ tliat they taught and 
■ acidpte:! siinuUe.noouGly for the first time. This suggests that teachers 
usinc^ this proc^^ss and adapting rnaterials that are already in use should 
produco uven more specific, refined, adapted curriculum. The 
siippl e:i;,';ntary guides for tfie AEP units are exarriples of how teachers could 
try published iTi.aterials at tho field-test stage, teach and make 
rpcon;::^rM;dat i ons that cot'ld ultimately be included in the published 
v^j'sion, tiius making materials mo'e marketable to special educators, 

1^2 suripleinontary guides are very specific for each lesson or activity. 
This specifity coiners from classroom use; General recofKinendabions for the 
four s"ts or materials that v/ere not u?ed in the classroom trial were 
receiv: • and considered useful for teachers in providing an overview o? 
the kinds of general adaptations that are needed in order to meet tfie: 
ficeds 0* special students. The'^e C'verviews noi/ exist for the four sets 
of materials that were reviewed in Work Sessions I and H in Years I and 
n. They are not as coinplete as supplementary guides for the classroom 
trial units. But will provide teachers with general strategies to he 
applied in using the materials with their students. 
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Evaliiatiori of the Adaptation 

rbce i^s^c"^ • ui jyo o' ij tt s 

t v'O.!^ hot ph^^siblo to develop one set of evaluation tools that can 
orisuro t'lG SLiccGs.s- of an adapted curriculu;n or curriculuin resource. The 
valiicition iri'^LrUnient v/duid vary due to the student populatibri, 
urriculuin cDnt{?nt area^ and irnplementation of the adaptations (i.e., 
hole district vs. tv.'o schools). 

he process has a built-in systen^ of cfiecks and balances. (See handboo!'.) 
1. The classroom trial gives teachers irTinisdiate feedback. 

Th-i' syntfiesis meeting asks the teacher-adapters to review their 
otitcoiTies based on three questions: 

a. is the adaptation so simple it sliould be included as 
general information and is not really an adaptation, 
simply a difference in teaching style? Is the 
adaptation so complex that it is only useful for one 
teacher and difficult to translate for others? Is it so 
complex that it is really a new activity? 

b. Is the content intact or is it no longer true to the 
intended objective of the educational program? 

c. Does the adaptatiori meet student needs? Did the child 
learn? 

3- Ii.'iple.Tientat ion of the adapted activities provides an opportunity 
fur testing the adaptations and getting f^^^edback. 
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A. Running a t^st wUH control groups v/oind assist 1n testing the 
i!Soft:1no!;t. o f tho cioaptal iorir . 

Some te^icners fc;el the acidptalionts help theri] to involve inore children 
aore \ri\y][\^inl]y in positive learning experience .--that is all the 
evaliir;t ion of the adaptat ion tliat is needed. • Of course- the approach to 
nvaluatior] v/ill ciaponcl on the individual needs of each district. 

Implication for Teachers' Inservice and Preservice Training 

The 1mp1 icati':)ns for teaeher inservice training and preservice training 

ba"/ed on this thrree-ycar experience are several: 

1. Teachers or university students with little experience v/ith 

special students need awareness sessions to bettor understand bhe 
lEP process and the breakdown of basic skills strengths and 
weaknesses. Before adaptation can talce place in an intelligent, 
effective, and systeir:atie way and not purely by trial and errdr^ 
this level of awareness needs to be developed. 

The teachers witfi rna i n streamed students, itinerant^ and resource 
teachers, and supervisory personnel strongly recofTunehded sessioris 
like the awareness and* introductory works'iops^ v/here teachers 
could take the time and revise instructional strategies and 
materials to inect student needs, folio, /ed by classroom trials. 
Tlie workshops in JefPersun County, Colorado, in Year H resulted 
in teachers signing a potiti.:;n asking for nior-e opportunities for 
regular' teachers, special education teacherSn and art and music or 
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slibjec: t-cirea specinl i?;tf; to interact for the purpoS'3 of sharing 
ideas cihout cidaptiny curriculum to meet student heeds. In 
another iristiiiicci in Iiullaiia^ teacher teamf^ were brought together 
Tor the purpose of learning eibbut arts activities that were 
f5uita!)le and liow to adapt existing and rev; art curricula Tor 
!:pocial students. In one instance a regular teaclier met the 
s.pec i al -edi!cation itinerant teacher froin her school for the i'ii'St 
tine. School had been in session for eight months. 

Several projects have l.)een funded to improve conimunicatidn and 
ciianoe attitudes in mainstreaming sitaatioiis. it appears that 
this can be more easily achieved v/i th the adaptation process 
because it can have a direct effect on inipi'oving teachers' 
instr>.:ct ional strategies. The assurnption is that this leads to 
in. proved student learning. 
3. University instructors sa\/ this approach as something needed at 
the preservice level. Primarily, they were interested in the use 
of the Basic Skills Profile, Basic Skills Definitions, and 
Strateeies for Adapting Log, Checklist, Guide, and the adapted 
lesson plans. Tfiey suggested that it would be extremely useful 
in helping studer^b teachers: 

a. develop lEPs, 

b. focus on specific skills, . ■ 

c. develop instructional pro^ranrs, 
d- implement the program?, 

e. evaluate' the progro.'ris. 
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University ins I rue tors felt tliab the forms and process provided q 
v/ell -clef ineci sequGnce for students and provulecl shrategies to 
help shidents to reiTiaIn flexible arid open to children's heeds. 
They so^w it a% providing v/ell oi^ganii/ed possibilities, hot "p^it" 
cinsv/err, . Several university people have requested t!ie handbook 
to use in sunrner courses and in the fall semester. 

4. The adaptatioiT process provides the school districts with the 
opportunity of extending the skills of a teacher who h.as 
successfully adapted materials for students, or of teachers who 
are new, or who need assistance with adaptation. It provides an , 
opportunity for adapters to increase their repetdire, share witli 
others, and have an impact on the existing instructional program. 

t)„ The adaptation process also fias the potential for allowing 
regular teachers witfi iriainstrearied students to develop irore 
individualized pronraiTis for special students that may also fiave a 
residual efl'GCt on all students. 

6. Several university insLructors suggested that a total course or 
sufHiner rni n i ~so'.^s ion should b^^ designated for the purpose of 
putting the [Process into action. They felt the process was 
useful in inti^oducing a variety of teaching strategies to in<prove 
classreern instruction and (iieet lEP ctjals. 
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Cost Effectiveness 



Tl'cre is no cdst-freo process^, yet there appear to be some specific 
indications that the process is coot saving. 

1. Although classroom trials take more tinier it requirGS fevi teachers, 

and stUflehts receive the benefits of the process immedidtely. 
?. Teachers making reco;!imendatiohs in a v/orkshop setting tend to 

reco'ii.nend more grandiose strategies. CI assroom-trial teachers used 
strategies with resources that were iiriniediately available. Mew 
materials that were developed v;ere simple and required materials that 
v;ere already in the school. 

3. The process and synthesis meetings provide a jneans for teachers to 
improve classroom instruction and they prepare them to assist other 
teachers in improving instruction and impleniehting adapted material. 

4. It is more cost effective to adapt existing materials than to develop 
hew mt^terials or purcliase an array of new materials that still need 
to be adapted to u^eet individual student needs. 

5. If both school dirtricts and publishers use the process, 
ihdividuali::ed instruction rnay be itidre easily irnp lemenledi requiring 
fewer sets of curriculum and more on-target instructional strategies. 

These are implications of eest effectiveness that go beyond adaptation rf 
materials; ihey fiave Implication for teacher trctining, data collection, and 
analysis, 
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VII. SUMrlARY 



In ro^uiihg thi.; f^cport and revicv/ihg the hohdboo'c, one futs to keep in inincl 
Ih^l qi;^lit3^, dn-taryet cuiapUMon of materials, and instructional strategics 
riro only f)05>sib1e if tiiore is acJminU tret ive support, s(:rong teacher 
cor;^;ni tfKont , and continiious conniun icat ion of participants. This description 
pt'rtains to teacher-adaptors who are recbrcling their adaptations to be 
iniplem'^ntGd by others in the field. The information in tiie handbook can, 
liowever, bo used by individual teachers to meet their own student needs alone. 

I ho outconies of tl^.e project clearly indicate th^t for maximum benefits: 

1. Special educator-.s (itinerant/resource teachers) need to eommiinicate 
more rreqijenlly v7i th classrooio teacher5--the adaptation process can 
be a natural vehicle for teacher interaction. 

Classroom tr^ials are essential in developing adapted material to meet 
th:^ needs of speci<il students. That is, research indicated thuve 
trials produce th::^ most effective adaptatio is in terms of cost- 
effect i v-^ness .nnd practicality in mectitig student needs. 

3. Tfie process i^ only as good as the implemv;ntoi ion. That Is, the 
process is not s^ 1 f-fu 1 f i 11 i nq biit requires the cummitment of its 
users . 

4. T}:e prc.c-ss is one of teachers helping teacherc. That is, all work 
is classrocii-based and -tested, 

5. T!;e process should not be considered as complex as occurs v/hen 
tecei":er^s develop a nev; curricul uin. I'c is a question of takiny vd'Ot 
exists, and oxpordiMg the methods of instruction to meet indivic'-Mi 
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siuciervL riCM^d:;. I t can be as siniple as (1) establ isfiing student 
iitronntlis and v;enknesses- and (2) filling out a checklist and log 
after each lcs^.on to record tfie siicco?;^ful adaptation that occurred. 
Teachers crave the rwiaring and synthesis. Throughout the projert 
teachers continually reeo:.i;)iended that a vehicle be iiicluded for 
teachers working together and probl e:n-nol v i ng to improve their ov/n 
ins true t ional strategie!^ . 

Ariaptations ai'C most cost-efftctive tlirough c 1 assrooiii ' tr i al s . The 
rclo or the facilitator sliould not be an additional expense. A good 
supervisor or curriculum specialist should be doing this kind of 
activity as part of his or her job. It needs to be iiiadc clear who 
'ias whot responsibility and w'io plays a supportive role (see section 
under Study Group Concerns of School Adiivinistrative Personnel). 
Pu!:)! isliers willing to invest some tirne in classrooiii trials of 
publisied rn-:terials and pcteutial iiKiterials would expand the 
f.K;ri:et:bi iity of their materials if they included a selection of 
possible adaptations. 

Specjal tea.:hers reed inore exposur*e to arts iriatrials and woi'kshops in 
cp-^i^ir lo 'Jeiiionstrate thr.- effects of dri:s experiences on basic s'-ills 
and effeccive behavior. Many of the classroom-trial teachers were 
surprised to discover t!ie relationship and possible carryover fro.u 
ine hZP rnale--i5ls to otf^er studeni skills. 

:c::ool districts possess the i.ieans to provide quanty workable 
curricuUifn to their students, by utili:^ing their own teacher know-how 
in a syste^natic udaptotlon process. 
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There arc f.ovGral re joarchcibl o topics tliat still riec?rj invc-jsti galion in thi^ 

arcia or iiistruc ticnial ad'iptalior) . It v/ould br^ most uf;Gful to select soi.is 

(lenoiistrat ion sites for the purpose of inipl oniontotion and further research. 

Questiuris that niiglit be oxplor^d include the fallowing: 

Do studenis in c1 at:;sroo:i:s of teachr^r-ndapted curriculufn laarh more 
Gffcctiv^l y? 

Do tho iricMcabors for adaptatior) (see h.-^ndbook ) begin to disappear in a 
school involved with the adaptation pt'ocess? 

Are na\/ trraehers better prepared to teach handicapped students after 
exposur^^ and invol voii;ent with the process at the preservict level? 

Are experi enced teachers . wi th mainstraatned students better _ aol e _ to . 
provide ii-nproved. ifiStruction and integrate these students into their 
dnily educational prografiiS? 

1)005 the adaptabil it:^ process. better prepare teachers for the development 
and inpl omen tat ion of lEP goals? 

How do students naturally i n i ti ate . the i r ovyn lype Ol adaptations to 
content, terscher methodology, and instructional envircnineht? 

Does the adaplfrticn process impr'ove regular teacher's attitude and lessen 
their feeling of frustration towards maihstreanting? 
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^rj?!^ S/i/c'r;.'?r G/v?/?/ Progtam: Isiiues in Punnet smp 

|;n.hm:i.^l rojKKt .Juccit.on ConnTv^.ion of tho.Sf^Ues and tho 
.:i .■^n:;it ^.e:iti;r for H.;jr,or Education M..n.,^en.oni Sy^Icrhti bh 
('!:;fit-y-..r.o;cj p:p.^-<:,r-:.. tcil.nj hQ'.v .icli i>tatt) r:iatchos fod^rni 
F-rOf^i''V^;V ^i^5'rr.ni:^U;:^ Die proc-r^nv Single copies /rQ.^ from 

t^i^Jhi j: o:: rf.!£>.cn5: lopi^s. plus 25 miriii;.^ auciio 

li'^VV'ji;^'; • ■ ^-'.^.^i l, BvM.;.y^:. K..^ui,ce packet 

t.'t;:>: f,..t. i.-f . ir^ Moofo St Af f.:.gt-jfv VA 22209. 
t.Ui 'iir >':■: p 

h"'".i I TV .n'. 



'ly f*n. Jj, icj t;;ar riolropgliUiiW/ido school 

• '-co fn.iy need s;:fiooi busing orily 
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Room-) 10. Cafriulic Univerrjty Lim School. Waihinglbn. DC 2bG64 

9'^-^..^'l^^'>*'^j:::h'SiSpnjeih^ You Dc 

AudiovisuMi kit about L'>t.e/dopOMdenc<:; of plnhtc and animals de- 

^tnr^t^:.^''''' ^*^^''?^ and sound mm- 

strip. tojchors c?uid£v spint masters cgr;tajni;vg. pozzies nn6 
activities iiugyostLgjis for d.Gcussion; and a^dillonaf rbsburce list 
.*^1.Q.?D, LnckiJiixj poiitnyo: fr^mi Americgri Assbciatibn of 
NurseryfTicn; 230 SoUtherri Bicg . Wfiiihinc;ton. DC 20005 

l^^.^ ^'^c/ V.(^_Pnce of Pursuing the Klyst/que 
First ma senos of p^jpers on^jjx -cqU^tv-in -educatibn issues by the 
Projoct on Eqqs! EcIuddtiOh Rights (PctR] this issue shows how 
both men anci women p;.y a pricf:_fo' _so.: bias IncluJcs refii'ehce 
noies nnci resources for change _ $ i for sinrle copies. 75^ for mui^ 
tiple copios pius 50C handhng chiifcie pv>r order Mij^^e check 
p^abie tx) or. ■ order ffoh<. PEER. 1112 1 3th St. NV.'. Wji;hinc:ton; 
DC t^OOOo 

Your Gu!dL^ to Consumer Credit nnd Bmhrwptcy 
3^.PP. Pf<?P^r^^.^y the American Bar Assoct^ition as a public yer^ '•■ 
v'ce, this bgoklei offers.detailed cofisumer rights und.-r credit 
!av/s. Useful for grades 8 through college. Si each 9 "9 Cuoies 
eiich: too or mere. 30C each, from ADA. Order/E.liinu No ' 
625. n55E eothSt.Chicaso I L 60^.37 
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theaM..;.,n....Kr.;,,;,^,^,-^^-,^- J--,^.^.n,K.pa:enn,ndexfi,o.f...,-,..fo,.owd,rec:tion^ 
sfv.*..:. Nfu'. w/- ni.;:nsj'ea:nir^g of handicapp-^d chiMreri 

_ Jo oh j.rr- tr.. o; tne-.e idRas with teschers across tho □ A child who r-^n o-.r -.i- 1- r ^. - ■ 

IS »o»..!:f.g ;,-'-o - ^.-.^r pr.n.c-c: by Cemrei. inc., of St., tiouis to - The project al.o provid-s instruction^-l mn:-rl-,k rr cv-. nrt. 

^y^\yyp::-- :i^^::;r? -HK.,a,s to^e ne.d. of ch.i: forelernent.rv-.,.^.ndttSc;;^S: Si^S com^ 

, • ■ ' ' •■' '-^ -'""-^ "2 '^'■"'^ yf--- re- t;iiits from Cer.irol s aesthetic educy.ion curricT-im 

^l^l'i'yV^y-'''''':''^''-'' '''fj'' Colorado and StAouis ..The research t^am wH! PobS^ a1 ^^^Ir^n 

^^in^.^^--\\'':-"''-''^^ .nP'vcavh for adapting nale;ials and ability process «fid teacher.- guide, o . aesUienr natenal 

''ty^y':y:l\yyyy^-''''^^'^^^^^^^ , P'Oj<3'Cl.d,rectprJerrily.neh.ngarlK.pest^5^'sl^r^^^^^^^ 

•/VCV P-^^^P>^- as erilargmci print or products of the res&drch as widely as possible to PachP- 

uM.n.. r.! n.-:-)r:C!or fa,> tiie visually handicapped act;osc the count/v ,.-1.-^0, uie 10 .ecche.t 

.^ (i.S3b:.?c or c-m.otiona!ly handicapped StU- In;:.. 31 20 59th St . St LoUY-. MO SS1'9 ^ ' 

corn CO-- J--.-; by too much print, iliuslrations ordrawmgi ' ' 

;.j:r;s of .ca.-, Pe blocked oat-or.the niaferial cut w- r.r! vr- -r. ,- 

^'Part-:-: c.N.st.'arTicn ihd make learning possible ..-fl^^Ar'r'^fi.'v'fcxIor 

^ ^- - Of/ice of Public Arlairs slan 
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tcl K-^ LU:. I . C'.lucdt. lOiij , ari'J other dev-lOirnrnt - Tup^....,.^,,^ S_ 111- 

O'-' of d.velo,n:ental pl.ce..nt 1s contrasted wi h t e po ? cs 



... .. ■w--::;vJ-'^n-fjr ^K?^.f^;rr^ of^ the united states L..partr,.,,t of Cduc- 
• ^■■-■-:-.v^'c:f &ic£gy^^^^ Handicapped Ehnd-e-V in the 

i^^'---^'' h::r:"l^:V SL?::?^!^?:^?^."-^^' of_st.d.nt. IsJceUnn, 



■ 1. .-, M°'st' 4 -r-^ ^^-'^^ of ht;n..n interests, 

_ f<o^., wUn nviinsrreannny^cf handicappfd children 

a-K: e^■:.■U.dV-^,-/-^-t^.aU for .nnd, deaf, spastic, 1 earn1 n.^disa^ledr' 



' . ^*:^5e i deas vri th teachtrs across^toe count-v, the E.ir-u c-^ Fd- 
t:-r:i.::.-^^r':--^^^^^^^^ of Spedal :ducat1u.-and Rch-Jl tat1 ' 

co:::'rc-;^ :v'r ,H- -'^ Ce,:;rel I ne . , _ of St. Louis to adaoc 

i- -^X^Molo to the needs of chi 1 dren wi th various handicaps, 

io^^' - ■^"^..t:^;^; ^7''t^; tT''"'' -'r ^^^"9 conducted at sites in Colorado and St. 
?d-- approach ro^ adapting materials and sharin, rhe be.t 



;:. .. : 
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S-'^-T:'' = - as enlarging print or using an overn-d p>- 

: • ^ ^ ' f.and:capped; othrM- strategies are more complc;.:. A ie'/ 

J:-^''J;1v':;:Sh'^'^'' i^^nJicapped st.dent 1. confused to. 

. 'ng^, P^rcs of the material can be i>locf-d our- 

^..1 v.j..aparc-.o reduce distraction and mdie learning pos;;1M-" 

Insl.uctions , the teacher can propar. an 1.- 
-c- o I I C',v ci recei ariS on 3 x 5 cards.; 

■■■ ''^^ ^f^^"f:i^ulty gulne fro^n the concr-efe to the abstra-t crv-..-.. 
" ' ■ ' ^'''^^ ''^^^ 2i n;an1pulat1ye exci-ples of c ■ rc les "ahd' 



i^t'.a not v/rite can coi.mnn 1 ca t..- fL.ei1n.::s a-j idea- 1ni- fi 
le a teacSier 's aid-;; . ' ' " ' 

i nstruttiona"; ni:;;:e-iai:: in lUc cvz: for e] (-i^^ ■ 



" i'"'t:s f>-r..; Ce;::rei'7 aes t h- i ;/V-dL.!!a Ti iV c J-r^'^ 
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■fv ;'u:_li:n a handbdch . on me flda:'taM 1 i t v p^O' ^n- ■^...-n,.-. 

nateriala, Project dire-..r :^e--ilynn Chan-;ar~h-r ■t.^":^ i\T 
or rhe researcn as v,1Jel, as pr; s1ble to teacners ' a as ■ ' th^ 

mi fXmmi the special education report, 11 1 

^ Febrmry 20^-4981 i^JX 
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T::C: !?^:QU£S TO lEARf^iNS DISABLED STUDENTS 



The fcilowing QUideliRes are designed to help 
ki!>chere, curriculum specislists, administrators and 
others; sdnpt curriculUrn to the special needs of learning 
dicaljloJ studonts. They are divided Into three major sec- 
lions: th.^s^!e ar^d presentation of the teacher, tech- 
niques for adapting instructional materials, and manag- 
ing and roiriforcing behavior. Each of the three sections 
is pr?cF:ori vviih vaitfaolo strategies and examples. The 
guidelines are excerpted and edited, with permission, 
Uom T::p Adar-tcbilny Handbcok currently being 
drv^lopcd.by CEfviREL Inc., as part of the educational 
:rt:)oraiory'3 "Access to Learning for Handicapped 
Gfiild^crr projecL includod in the handbook but 
i;i!m;natod herf^ are suggestidhs for matching adaptation 
;:lraici^i3s to specific basic skills deficits. The iiandbook 
in lh:3 eApDrimental stages and is currently 



^ own 



exicnrive field testing before publicaiidn. 



L'^-^e a Vsrwty of Teaching f^oduHii^s, Present 
materials. Iriformaiion, or directions in various learn- 
if:n chrinnels—visuai, auditory, and Idnesihetic: For 
exampio: 
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-Provide an Index file of directions for task com- 
pletion for learners who have difficulty following 
directions. ^ 

2. (^m^mUo6amofthB memito Accomodate 
■^Neeasofthe CUM Watch matenal, information 

H 'nnH^ "''"'^ '^^^^'"9 ^f^^nnels 

-viou^l, auditory, or kinesthetic, Exarnples- 

-Prov-de visual clues such as coding, ■iliustra- 
Jions, pietures, and underlining for the learner 
-Allow tracing, cutting, drawing, or painting. 
-Record materials for, or read to, the learner. 

-Provide directions in several learning chann-ls 
such as written on Board or chart, written on 
j^t^sheets, tape recorded, and oral present^ 

"inoTiSf ' ^T-""'^ on chalkboard while feel- 
ing nis/her own face 

~^!lnlf" places it in a 

con ainer of tne same color and names the color.. . . 
tearner tnen repeats the procedure. : 114 
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— S{ucl(.^hl iclehiifics numbers, counts objects, per- 
iGrms operaticn Of addition using manipulatives, 
ciDG performs operation of addition using nun> 
oer nne. Student then mennorizes number facts. 

13. Increase Concrete Dcmonstrdtion^. Accompany in- 
strucUon w!n-t specific examples. For example: ' 

-Iniroduce concepts of fractions by cutting and 
separating shapes, breaking eooRles into^'frac. 
tidns. 

—Use an overhead projector whon teaching hand- 
\^r^i!ng skiils. 

14. r3acn Task Vccaoular/. Present and clarify terms 
related to instruction: Examples: 

— Write vocGlDulary words on index cards with writ- 
ten or iliuslrated meanings on backs of cards. 

— P:03cnt vocabulary words In sentences. Stu- 
dents then illustrate sentences. 

Directions 

1: Provide Examples wiifi Directions. When giving 
directions, give e:\amples of dasireH responses. Ex^ 
amples: 

—When asking students to summarize, give them a 

summary of a familiar fairy tale. 
— Shov; one or two completed problems on a page 
of math problems to be completed by students. 
2. Simplify Directions. Eliminate complex vocabulary 
and provide directions that match the learner's 
skills. ExaiTiples: 

^Rewrite directions In the vocabulary of the learn- 
er. 

—Reduce the length of sentences used in direc- 
IJcns. 

Break more complicated instructions down into 
easy steps. 
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3. ^ecify ihe m. State the assignment in Sxplicit 
aetaii. Examples: 

^ -Give students assignment sheets filled in b» \he 
instructor or to bs completed by learners ' 
, -^^^ assignments on board for ready rsference 
b3vv Stu^ms Repeat Bimciions. Examples- 
-Give directions orally and have students repeat 

-i-iave students orally repeat directions after 
_ raading Ihem. 
5. J-fai/e Sments fiewrite DirecUons in Their Own 
Aord3. This helps to ensure understanding Ex- 
an-!p!es: 

-Instructor orally gives directions, learner then re- 
writes directions. 
-Learner transcribes v/ritten directions into worit- 
books in his/her own words. 
6: aarify Expeciations. State in explicit dsta!! th;° 
learner's expeeied response. Examples: 
-Ccmpleje an example for the student, then have 
the student repeat,ih# directions. 



Student Respo.nsc 

1: Provide a Variety of Response Uodmies. The 
■earner can then choose a response mode to ac- 
comodate strengths in his/her learning style Ex- 
amples; / - 

-Learner chooses from one of three rnefhods of 
_ response-tape recording, drawing, or writing 
-Learner cfiooses role of director, player, scenery - 
designer, or author in class production. -j ^ ^ 
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2. CU^ngv tfiv Mode o! the Learnoi's Response, in- 
structor chocsGS response mcde to accomodate ths 

learner. Example: 

—Have students lake turns ciictatirig to each other. 
—Have students resioorid oraliy: 
^Havo students tape record answers. 

Evaluation • 

1. use 3 Posime Grading Sysreni Siress the positive 
aspects of student responses. Examples: 

—Award points on the number of coffect respen- 
SOS given. 

— Have student retake test until he/she achieves 
18S percent accuracy. 

2. Progress Ass:}ssrr}ent. Base evaiuaticn onjndividuai 
progress rather than grade level curriculum or group 
progress. Examples: 

—Use pretests and pGStiests to evaluate progress. 
—Grade student on percentage of Individual gain 
rather than group progress. 

3. Alternalive Evalualion Procedures. Adjust the 
n-iethod of evaluation to accomodate the student's 
learning strengths. Examples: 

—Read tests to learner who has reading difficul- 
ties. ... 
-Use a skilis eheekiist instead of giving grades. 

Tochniques [or Adaptirig Materials: 

1: Enlarge Print. This increases readability. Examples: 

— Retype materials on a primary (oversize letters) 
lypewritcr. 

— Provide students with individual magnifying 
^ glasses. . . . 

tl 7 —Project material on the v\/ail with an opaque pro- 
jector. 



2. Redvce the Dislr'actich on the Page. Reduce the 
number of iterns on a page and/or eliminate un- 
necessary pictures, directions, and diagrams. Fbi- 
example: 

—Put only a few problems or items on a page. 
—Frame specific items on the page, 
—eovsr parts of ti^e page to reduce the number of 
items. 

3. Use Pictures and Wuslr^Mns. Pietures and illustra- 
tidhs that are diiectly related to the material 
presented provide an added stimuliis for students 
who have difficulty, reading, and also give a more 
concrete example. For example: 

—Provide pidures or illustrations as a stimulus for 

an experience slory. 
—Substitute pictures for v^'brds-for those who have 

difficulty reading. 
—Diagram or iliustrate the desired learner .'-es- 

ponse: 

4. Cut Materials Apart. Provide materials In pieces 
where there is difficulty eontroiiing scissors, or 
allow alternative procedures. Examples: 

—Have learner tear pieces instead of cutting. 
—Provide electric scissors or four-hole scissors. 

5. Enlarge Spc:ce in Whfcf) Siudent Responds. Stan- 
dard size spaces for written responses are not large 
enough for somie students. Examples: 

—Provide a separate answer sheet with adequate 
space for response: 

—Have Student use the chalkboard for written res- 
ponses. 

6. Modify Vocabulary. Adjust word usage to student's 
reading abilities. Examples: 

—Rewrite directions to reduce vocabulary Idad. 
—Provide a vocabulary list with synonyms or sim- 
plified definitions. ^ ^ 
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Givi^ iriidi'lnaiidn or directions in simplified 

7; iJndprifre ^r:ior::<^tiori in Bobkdift^aieriais: Accent in- 
ior;;t;^:iion pertij^eni to ihi^ Issson. For oxampic: 
---:-;iri;iif;:U specific 'i a rsacliiig text with a 

a siancii to pl^ro over the text iliat revcaln 
D/cKjIic worcis or phrases. 
^. Cuf P:iiyafO in li:::!, Prcseni smsli ceclions of infor- 
nvHion or work: Extrnplos: 
-'•Ziii or fold workshesis into sectionc that proseni 

only a few probiernf? a time, 
— Co'-or paris of worksheets so that only a few 
probiCMiS aro rf;Vf;;^!ad: 
3. Prov/c'-i i^ienwuidiivds, GcncroLO objects aid in inter- 
jirointioh of- abstract concepts. Exsftip^Gs: 
— H::ve f indent vvalk on a nunfeer line, then use a 
i:L:inbcr lino on a des': or worksheei. 

— U;;a biittons or chip}:^ as counters, then giv^e the 
Gtjdcnl worksheeis \ml iiluStr^tG counters. 

~-vive stedsnt picitires to e;rranci3 in ssqusntial 

— Hu\'3 sluticnt arrsnge piiz^lD pieces io form let- 
t^liS, words, or shapes. 

1G, Tope^ n^cord ^diermfs. Recorded direetions and 
reacif.g materirls provide an added stinf^uii for the 
i^\}(i\)r\: having dirfscuity in reading, following direc- 
lid::, or rrsnrnory, Exarnples: 
— ['e:;;:(KC! uii^cnons for student reference). 

— •i^^word ii^^t-^. Siudoni responds oraily or in writ- 

— Rcccfi-^ ;3 paose^je. Student follows in written 

119"^^* ^^'^^ ^(^'^^^g- Color emphasizes important informa- 
tion and aids in lask completion, following direc- 



tions, memory, and reejgnition of information Ex- 



the topic sentence in a passage iri 
one color and supporting sentences in andtHer 
coior. 

=Color code directions, examples, and problems 
in dhferent colors. 

-Color cods math symbols (= + - x for 
easy recognition: 
12. Use Arrows to Jndicste Direct ion sJity ^Arrovis cue 
'*ieft" and "right" and continuing movement in a par- 
ficalar direction. Examples: 

-Use arrows as cues for following an obstacle 
cbiirse. 

-Put arrows at the tope of worksheets or tape on 
desk as a reminder of left to right progression in 
reading or writing: 
=Use arrows to indicate the direction of math op- 
erations cn a n!jm:ber line. 
13: Use Coding to Help Student locate Information A 
system of coded symbols can highlight important in- 
formation. Example: 

-Write the number of a question near the para- 
graph in the text where the answer to the ques- 
tion can be found: 
Trace Sfiapes 3nd Lines. Examples; 
-Put tracing paper over shapes of various sizes 

and po^sitions for learner to trace. 
-Have learner trace with finger over shapes (geo- 
_ metrie figures, lines, curves) cut from sandpaper 
15. Trace IVorrts. Examples: 

-Have learner trace letter or word in sand, salt or 
clay. ' 

-Put tracing paper over a handwriting text for 
learner to trace. 

120 
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-'.i^o iiio F>;rr;-;;c rne;hoci for rcco3ni{i0h of sigKt 
v.or.-j5. 

^'-PPonim^ mmi Through Color. Co\- 
01 yn'-.rincG diudont moiivation snd increase "tho 
-'.U,'.!ri;cft 01 rriaie-riais; Exarriples;: 

wo!ksii.joi3 on oifierefii coiorsd papers 



.'M.-r.sorai ;vNnn;«5::n;r;n{/R3iriforcc:r!:->r;t: 



;V,n'/c> ,o:'5o.7s lor Lenmrng. Explain ihe reievance 

-,-;Di,-:!'c cias^-rccm iv-tlvitiss to career opportuni- 

-T>?ar;h <!.ich "survival ckills" as how to write a 
c ;;:^c;s nii ou! a job applicalion, and get a driver's 

^. v*i/:-7 2:udtni to Pcnicipafe in ilie Cyevelopment of 

=-L:.:?r/ier chooses project frorri a !:sl o? suqnosted 

providoG by tho insirucfor: 
-A CvH'M.riiUoo c? learners recommends a list or 

3. ^^ua::nl/ read)cr eeveiop^d Games. Example: 
--':nr;Fncrs ar^cl teaciier choose an already de- 
vi;>;-,:d ^;:.n^c nnd rid-ipi il for cl^issrcorn U5g. 



RefnfGrccmeht 

orce responses that are prereguisilesl^r the 
targeted goal. Examples- 

inan ine assignment itself 
-F^inrorce a learner who is able to produce vowel 
=;^^consonant sounds but is unable to sound 

Verbally reinforce positive behaviors and ionore 
negative behaviors. ^ 

-Reinforce positive behavior or academic perform 
^ance with parent reports ^ pericr 

3. Peer Teaching. Examples: 

"strenn.fff ''''"^ ''"^''^'■^ °^ behavioral 
^-SrSloSil — 

-Parents assist in academic work or games as a 
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Feedback 

. Imwedi^^te Feedback ond Rewforcornent. Learner is 
kept infornied c^ his/her rata of succbss and re- 
v^irdcd as soon after task completion as pe.^slble. 

•-CiUij-jni p'jt^ completed assigniTients in folder 
"J";;cn ia rcttirnf^d to the instructor immediately 
o-:or Gcnipiyiion. Tl^e instructor then checks or 
^o.-'-cci^ work at available [imes and returns the 
;:.iK^n^^nt io the lenrncr for feedback. 
~~PG:;i:ivR j^ct-iiovWedoeniont of f:cals or behavior 
i^: .niKK^ iinmediateli^ after performance: 
ftjvd::<}ck lo Parents. Parents are kept informed of 
rate success at consistent intervals. Examples: 
-"P iii^n^s ar:d Instructor agree on time span of 
■ •uiffer's progress by vjay of a telephone call, 
^ iv^wiileiiei, or parent conference. 

'.i-;sir]nsted weekly or monthly intervais, o^r- 
en;s c:o»no to cia-?roo:n Id view learner's prog- 
ress. 
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3. Students _SeJf-eorrect Work for Immediate Feed- 
back, Learner evaluates the accuracy of his/her own 
responses immediately after completing a task. Ex- 

ampies: 

-Learners are provided with self-correcting task 
or ansvs/er sheets so that they can evaluate 
their ov^m responses. 

— Learners exchange work for correction. 
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- / I/.;'?, h\ Mark J. Oris- 

coll; t.sc'i ;: • • i !j.il;o:it!-o.(i '-Ic.iK-ni.i/y 
so?.nwu m:;tl::-:!i:,i:^;. J^--: )'•,!. -v. 

lire: prv;;.'r ri S^rvit - !.m :hv :>.:::on- 
V. !<v c.4i eli .i'nJ D^M iopPKju iis- 

1 • .1 -A :i\.!nnf'lc ;'m.<::i CliNU-.tL 

;.i •. I 1 : I i a'' u .. : : 1 1 ; u_i J .. ! .1 .- m'. 10 : 1 1 • 
vi:itr-»ri; J rj 1 !Ik < i'.iv-.;.: i'.'.n -u".:- 1 >t.. 
(.:•! t'lt? :iIsCC^^^..ll. ;i:at i.f.ll.Jvs'^. Ti;.- 

rWi:-. at: r---^ - jjurodii'. i .ukI 
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Ui lev iV<.::; MRi;LJrl■•.._PubIiL:a- 
^I■J:ls n-.par ::::u;:u. ^i^P 5 'Oi Si.. 
St. l:(Ki:>; M'i.;-.31? » rayi^v.-iU .-iuj^l 

p'lrc.h'An: •>M.i'.*: [^>:"n5. 



kC'Sci' sh ai^^i Do . c i.)pi;ic-:u Intcr- 

CFMRh;: : Vd }\ .50 o^y coov in 

!ov:>oi're...r:::orc. -- - - - - 

C'^icr iiorn C FMRH I.. Inc.. P-ibli^ja- 

St. Lu.jis.Mo.c 3139. 



I'rc't: Ainiri-i^:\:\ l-aui:a'ii5ri: Otvotiher isst,> 
.Adaptiri,; «,'Lirri<:iil'.:iri ir-.tlt-riais u> tho 

o;:> hnVy.aUvaxv'J'jnv: as.th-;\ VA---oi:;ncr 
ihc aiiui/n^T.sa.j ivt^.ot human 
intj.'iX':;t.s. abil it i'.-i chk! uMrnif::5; M> Il-s. 
Nou. u itJiJiiiiihsnvariiinp H:ir)di- 

:'b"nn:i. tcaclic:i's arc h-.-iruf jiiriHi-i' 
ch;i t-j conn.- i:p \\V\\\ iicv an^! 
oi'ii:inal wa;..^lo aLiapf ial.> Km' 

blintl. (.ii:;iF spa>;ii.:. i^'ai r.ini: i!i >ahic:i 
and pth'jr h:\iui ii.:ippi''.i cliili; • cii. 
_ To share ihchc^tol th^^^-' 
ic.aclK-i'.'i -it.:'. IV- the i.'iTiinii y. il.i P.L;rv,-au 
of Ht.iucaiioM foi" ! !ur:tJi-.;ippcLi (ntiw 
the O/ticC- Ol SpC^oial Hdii.::irio^'Mld 
Rcruihillraiivc Sfi i iCc^^ i:- -fiuUiirw a - 
thivc->v:u- pr:)icc' by Cl:MRi-I., IrT:. 
Si. LoLii > tij ad.ipi c<KnriH::xia! v iin i^, - 
uluru niatci ia!^ nvvds .jI chi!c!r.:i 

uitii variiii:>, ha.'idiLap.s. N'i-\v. in its 

:piaiiiv|-:| ii;.;u.:>_i:i CwI.Ji ;k:<. .imJ__ 

I. LoLii.s K» p.'u', ice ;i ->>lviii:ili^.' ap-_ 
pr(.ia»-h i 1." iij-irln^;^ niait-ri-ii-. arid >har- 
iriL^ tiu* ideas r^nd ;Vyi.'',:'\.c-. 

$.)!:lo ot" tiic- :cchniq:i'j^ atv .is s::iip!c 
as onlat'^iriC pi iril or umh!; a^ ovorliead 
pru!C-cU>> l"'M ilii-A 'si-allv Haii^ii^-apovU 
: : :(U!icr ^Uaiov;;.;^ arc ri.cre cU;:ipijs. 
.A tcvi c.xarriplt.'s: 

* \\ ncri a liMt'nirig di^:^h!cd \:v oi^i-'ion- 
rdly Handicapped -j'.iidm is C'-inTu'w-J 



by tuo iiiiu'H priiii-. ilUi>tr atiurio or 
drciu innb. parts oF die nsaici t^i ^ari be 
bl(»cf;ed out . .or die }:;;.:er:a!'. e-at 
np.a.' l . . to rediiee di; riaeti-.u; and 

_ rp«!kv.l^.'i.ni'-i5.;v.'-'-^il>iv-. . . 

" n.:>.studcnt haj> tnHiHe : erni-rTiSei:ini^ 

nj.sirutiliups. the teaeller e.ar'i prepare 

an indox file of ea^-y '•.(.>- k)i!(..\.v diioc- 

tlons ijn ? Cai ds^ . 
• For die student who Ha^ difMei-iltv ;>o- 

ine frorn t}ie cahcr-:v Vu ihc ab^4rn^l. 

bbje<:ts like biiitu.-Jb. balN. and chip?; 

ean be used as nin n inula l:\.e exam- 

p les ol e i rc 1 cs a 1 id ^ p H er e> . 
® A\Hi!d_vvho can >pe;d: {;ut nol ^^ r^:e 

c.afi.cuninuijdcac /■■.dini'>_ajt!_id.\as 

ir.io u tape ieeurd-.T dietJie lu ihx: ■ 

ti. LV-'hei "s aide 

The projcei also provide^ insiruc- 
liorial ilialer'iaU iii die arts fr.r eierheh- 
tary-aLie Handicapped efi i idleii. based 
oil coi:if.!e:ed i e.s'ju.' ee ^rdts fi- Vu: 
CtlMRFL '^ Aesthetie rdueatiun 
Prc;^! ai^ ru:'rii-;:li.rn. 

The resear ch :eara v. d! p':hi;-^h a 
handbook on the adap:ab ji it\ pro.ress 
and_re:i^her^' uuides ',n .v^-r.:fiet.:c __ _ 
C »J I' c a t i o n _m a : e : ' i a 1 P t ' : <■ v t J i r « -e : or _ 
J.erilynn Cbang.ir :j< j'x-- ic d:s.'e:niti,Lre 
l}u-:.e prciduci> of th-j : v Search as v. id..-!y 
a^ po^^ ib!e 10 tcaehef'. :\Cr^ < :be 
•:ounirv 

- Foi rriole iriloriria-li'^v uT:te to - - 
JerdvTin Chan::ar.CF*:iRFL. Inc.. ;5::0 



Mia^vcyt Hulicy Semii^a/ : ; . 

(.).'; ah. T j'\ri) ;,jL:i.^L':I <}>: no.'i^v .''-cy 

^\':in-f:t:\ were WtUf'.'cf i\'fst.'t:t: :.' ^'ciiiu.-. 

PoUl U'^. tiua' V'l.'M l''t?,V.',7a; iJ.>'.s'>t.' .^.'^L^e•. 

:>A7;s iJ:v v^'^ v/c:* v ../|.»ur 




/;'t/.'iL"t."/»''j^'. 
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APPENDIX B 
Project Products 

Access to l:Gnrn1rig for Harul icapped Students: A iUrndbook 
on the instraictional Adaptation Process 

Forms for Purposas of Reprodtiet ion by School Pei^sonnel 

Teacher's Guides 

Suppleni'^ntr^ry Adaphatlon Guides for: 

Creating Eiharacteri^at ion 

Creating Word Pictures 
Toucher's Guicies and Recori'iiieiidsd Adaptations for: 

Tofio Color 

Droinatic Plot 

Investigating the EleiP^nts: Shapes and Patterns 
Examining Point of View 
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